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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Wirn the March number of the Journal the Secretary 
resumes the editorship of the same, having left it for 
the past two months in the hands of Mr. FE. W. Friend. 
It is not yet time to explain why this change has been 
made. ‘There has been some friction in the work of 
the Society which will have to be removed before it 
will be best to issue an explanation. Suffice it that the 
Secretary was not responsible for anything in the Janu- 
ary and February numbers except his own articles. He 
will assume responsibility in the future for the material 
published. Each contributor, however, and not the editor is 
responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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MR. HENRY HOLT ON THE COSMIC RELATIONS. 


BY E. W. FRIEND. 


With the first number of the Unpopular Review in Jan- 
uary, 1914, it became publicly known that for some time 
Psychical Research had engaged the interest of the dis- 
tinguished and veteran publisher, Mr. Henry Holt. For 
in this number (and, indeed, in each succeeding issue) 
Mr. Holt has told with comment the story of certain parts 
of his own and of the English Society’s investigations into 
the so-called supernormal. He has done so _ shrewdly, 
plainly, -and_ wittily. And tho the degree of attention 
which these articles have aroused is, perhaps, difficult to 


determine, they were popular enough to arrest the ordinary 
reader and were the product of a mind so informed and 
vigorous as to make its point of view and its criticisms 
of interest to those for whom Psychical Research has been 
a special concern. 


These articles, it is now seen, were but portions of a 
far more considerable work on which Mr. Holt had _ spent 
the labor of a good number of years. This work is his 
recently published On the Cosmic Relations.* It is no 
doubt the most comprehensive single publication of a lit- 
erary nature since the appearance of Myers’ Human Per- 
sonality in 1903, with which it invites comparison, even 
tho the purpose and the conception of Mr. Holt’s volumes are 
professedly different. For his work Mr. Holt disclaims 
any propagandism, desiring to set forth therein, he says, 
the salient facts of the English Society’s investigations in 


*On the Cosmic Relations, 2 vols. By Henry Holt. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston and New York, 1914. 989 pp. Price 
$5.00 net.) 
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chronological sequence, and to avoid conforming these facts 
to a_ theory. 

Of the main purpose of the book the title contains 
an implicit expression. “What I have attempted”, says 
Mr. Holt in the preface, “is an outline of the evolution 
of the relations between the soul and the external uni- 
verse, and a summary of the recognized relations that are 
still so immaturely evolved as to be little understood. 
With the latest philosophy”, he continues, “I have as- 
sumed a germ of consciousness in each particle of star 
dust, recognizing the consciousness when it becomes obvious 
in the recoil of protoplasm from contact, and _ following 
the evolution up through primitive life into the soul as 
we know it today. I have made this sketch with a_ spe- 
cial view to showing that the existence of an unknown 
universe is a corollary of the evolution of knowledge..... 
After this hasty sketch of the a priori indications of an 
unknown universe, I have gone at once into the a _ pos- 
terior’ indications, giving an account of the mysterious re- 
lations that have been carefully studied only for a_ genera- 
tion, between the human forces now termed telekinetic and 
the better known modes of force; and also of the psy- 
chical relations termed telepathic, following them up _ to 
those which some consider  spiritistic.” 

As a background for the distinctly “uncorrelated know- 
ledge”’ represented by the facts of Psychical Research Mr. 
Holt sketches the chief features of what he calls “cor- 
related knowledge”. Under this heading he briefly con- 
siders the evolution of the human body and of the human 
soul—taking the two in an admittedly loose dualistic sense 
—and the evolution of the Universe. In the two final 
chapters of this section, entitled respectively “The Known 
Universe and the Unknown” and “Some Ethical Aspects 
of Evolution”, there are presented some considerations point- 
ing to the further evolution of human faculty and to the 
existence of an unknown universe that is not merely a 
Spencerian ‘“ Unknowable” but may be conducive to aspira- 
tion and high endeavor. 

The transition to the “uncorrelated” material is swift. 
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First in the order of those human faculties that may have 
been evolving beyond what men have hitherto conceived as 
set limits would be that of motion without contact, or in 
the accepted phraseology of Psychical Research, telekinesis. 
And it is to such phenomena that our attention is forth- 
with in the second section directed. Movement of sensibly 
ponderable masses, movement of “molecular” masses, then 
such species of movement associated with intelligence in 
varying degree, are the subdivisions of this section in a 
naturally conceived sequence. For consideration here, there 
fall the phenomena of Home as observed by Crookes and 
those of an American medium, named Foster, who came 
fortunately under the author’s personal observation for a 
time. These phenomena are the grosser forms of move- 
ment without contact and are ones not requiring the as- 
sumption necessarily of any kind of intelligence, or even 
of a force extraneous to those comprised within the phys- 
ical system of the medium’s own body. In _ cases. of 
messages given by table-tipping, however, some kind of  in- 
telligence or consciousness must be assumed, as _ likewise 
with spontaneous raps that deliver a message — apparently 
without the co-operation and certainly without the  volun- 
tary, conscious co-operation of a living person. These four 
forms of telekinesis Mr. Holt calls respectively, in termin- 
ology of his own invention, molar telekinesis, molecular 
telekinesis, molar telepsychic telekinesis, and molecular tele- 
psychic telekinesis. 

There follow a few pages devoted to “autokinesis” and 
“psychokinesis.” Under the’ former heading are _ grouped 
levitation, resistence to heat and “fire-walking”, and _ stig- 
mata and blisters. The latter term is used to designate a 
possible force, of a purely “psychical” nature, perhaps, 
which is developed by trance-mediums, or in _ connection 
with trance-mediums, when discarnate spirits purport to 
communicate. Of this subject, of course, the barest men- 
tion only is made. 

The remainder of the two volumes is devoted almost 
entirely to the reproduction im extenso of accredited accounts 
of telepathic phenomena and _ so-called evidential communica- 
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tions and to running-fire comments. The Piper reports of 
the English Society are quoted from and discussed at great 
length, one of the principal objects of Mr. Holt being, as 
he himself explains, to exhibit fully the evolution and the 
concrete nature of the Piper “drama”. In all, fully two 
hundred and fifty pages are taken up with discussion of 
excerpts from the Proceedings of the English Society on 
Mrs. Piper’s trance phenomena. The automatic script of 
Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Verrall, the phenomena of Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s trance, and in general, cross-correspondences are next 
treated at length. 

The final book, or section, is occupied with what Mr. 
Holt calls “Attempts at Correlation”. The analogy of the 
trance state to the normal and abnormal dream states of 
man is developed and illustrated, and the pros and _ cons 
of the spiritistic hypothesis are briefly discussed in the 
light of common-sense. A “Final Summary” points out 
the catholic character of the “future” life, if the non- 
evidential and incidental statements of “communicators” be 
pieced together, and emphasizes the author’s contention that 
the’ hopeful and reasonable view of human life and of 
the sum of things is logically re-inforced by the facts afd 
considerations he has adduced. In _ practice, too, he seems 
to imdicate, it is gathering headway from increasing public 
acquaintance with this uncorrelated but real knowledge. 

This rapid coup d’oeil may serve to indicate the general 
nature of Mr. Holt’s book. From Myers’ volumes it di- 
verges radically in form and in matter. It is designedly 
untechnical and popular. Theory or speculative construction 
of any sort it rather seeks to elicit from the material 
rather than to manipulate simultaneously both theory and 
evidence. It is a deliberate endeavor to state everything 
in the terms of a cautious but confident common-sense. 
The quintessence of the phenomena, extracted by discreet 
pressure, is given in no elaborate scheme or formula but 
is stated broadly and simply with reference to human _ con- 
cerns: the upshot of these obscure phenomena Mr. Holt 
feels is of ultimately grave ethical significance. 

As it is clear that Mr. Holt’s chief stress is laid upon 
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“facts”, upon the carefully attested accounts of the English 
Society, his presentation of this material claims primary 
consideration. 

It will have been seen that Mr. Holt has not hesitated 
to introduce new technical coinage freely, remarking (Vol. 
I, page 7) that “Our study, like all others, needs a 
classification of subject-matter and a _ terminology, and our 
classification, like all others, cannot escape being alittle 
arbitrary, with some overlapping at the lines of division”. 
Now it will be conceded, I think, that a classification and 
a terminology are indeed necessary. It will doubtless be 
conceded, too, that even the fairly lengthy list of technical 
words and of coinages of his own imported into Psychical 
Research by Myers has been on the whole a help rather 
than a hindrance to easy discussion and _ clear thinking. 
With advance in knowledge, the need of further new 
technical words would, moreover, justify an extension of a 
vocabulary proper to our subject. Nevertheless, restraint 
appears to be more than ever advisable because of the 
reckless proliferation in recent years of the technical jargon 
of all branches of science. And it has been precisely in 
tle psychological (or as you will, in the psychical) field 
of inquiry that new growth has been rankest. One _ has 
but to speak the word “psychoanalysis” in order to choke 
the mind with recollected specimens of barbarous and, _per- 
haps, obscurantist vocabulary. Personally, I feel that 
new word should almost appear inevitable before it is cre- 
ated in Psychical Research and should almost bear upon 
its face some guarantee against misunderstanding or misuse. 

It is questionable whether the importations and _ coinages 
of Mr. Holt can stand scrutiny. Linguistically some are 
impossible. Teloteropathy, which is defined in the Glossarial 
Index as “telepathy from an unknown incarnate agent”, 
is a malformation, as is heteromatic. Tele and_ héteros 
would never yield telot— while the combination of adverb, 
adjective, and noun is quite unknown in Greek.  Hetero- 
matic, by analogy with automatic, is a slip indeed. Au- 
tomatos is a queer fish and neither heteromatic, nor allo- 
matic, coined some time ago, are legitimate’ kin.: For 
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teloteropathy I can suggest no Greek formation that would 
convey the meaning assigned to it. Heterokinetic, however, 
would be a _ correct composition to express the meaning 
intended for heteromatic. ‘These are matters of Greek 
grammar, in the first instance, to be sure; but criticism 
is invited at the least by Mr. Holt’s intimation that he 
has regard for these niceties and had submitted his coin- 
ages to Grecian friends of his. For if the words are 
not to be carefully constructed, there is small ground to 
dissuade one from the course followed by some systematic 
botanists, who make a name for a new _ species by the 
jaunty expedient of cutting an old species name _ in 
and executing a hysteron proteron with the halves! 

A more important matter is the classification of the 
phenomena under such headings as molar telekinesis, mole- 
cular telekinesis, etc. These headings doubtless furnish con- 
venient pigeon-holes for treating the physical and the men- 
tal phenomena as successive parts of one great case. <A 
gradual elevation in character is implied from the gross 
physical to the most sublimated “mental” phenomena. This 
is an easy assumption, but one that explains little or noth- 
ing of the actual forces at work, if there be such, or 
their modus operandi. The classification is based on a 
view of the so-called physical world that is in a fair way 
of becoming obsolete; by further development of energetics 
it may be any day rendered misleading. In fact, it might 
be said with some reason, experimental control of at least 
“physical phenomena” will likely be effected only by such 
an extension of our knowledge of energy and of the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter as will almost certainly demon- 
strate this conception and classification of the phenomena 
to have been sterile. Terms like molecular telepsychic tele- 
kinesis are so ponderous and embrace so much that is un- 
proved and, to the ordinary reader at least, so much of 
the unfamiliar, that a plain and careful statement of their 
raison d’étre is desirable at the outset. 

Of modern conceptions of matter and energy Mr. Holt 
is indeed cognizant, for he says in discussing “ materializa- 
tions” (Vol. I, page 160), “Our conceptions are gradually 


two 
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changing from those of two universes of, respectively, 
‘matter’ and ‘mind’, to a_ single universe of _ vibrations, 
all of it, of course, objective to consciousness, as of old. 
Of the greater harmony of the later conception with our 
latest knowledge, there seems little question, but it is as 
revolutionary as was the conception of evolution from in- 
ferior ancestors”. In view of this realization, a statement 
of the precise nature and implications of his classification 
and of the “greater harmony of the later conception” is 
much wanted. 

As was remarked above, Mr. Holt tells at some length 
of an American medium, named Foster, of both the 
“physical” and the mental type, who flourished in the 
seventies and eighties. His phenomena appear to have 
been pronounced. I give part of a short account of what 
happened one evening according to Bartlett, the biographer 
of Foster. Mr. Bartlett is still living and is known to 
Mr. Holt, who vouches ffor his character and his dis- 
crimination. ‘“ We had been in the studio a few moments 
only when Mr. Wilson turned off the gas without giving 
any warning, and we were in utter darkness. What oc- 
curred that night will not be forgotten by any of us, for 
it seemed for a few moments as though the world had 
come to an end: that the building had been blown up _ by 
dynamite, or that an earthquake was upon us! It seemed 
as though everything in the studio would be broken and 
ruined. Even | was frightened, for it seemed as_ though 
there was danger of being hurt. We _ simultaneously said, 
‘Wilson, light the gas,’ and when the gas  was_ lighted, 
we found only a few things disarranged; and it is a 
mystery to this day how to account for the /urlubrelu. 
Poor Foster was faint. He could hardly stand, was as 
pale as death, and there was a_ cold perspiration on_ his 
forehead”. It is a_ pity that we haven't him with us 
today to take into a_ well-prepared laboratory! 

The phenomena of Home and Sir William Crookes’ ex- 
periments with him and the mediumship of Florence Cook 
and of Stainton Moses in their physical aspect are re- 
hearsed. To the report of Sir William Barrett on dows- 
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ing Mr. Holt devotes much space, and, I think, rightly. 
(It was only a_ short time ago that dowsing could _ be 
looked upon as a quaint survival of superstition and as 
so definitely discredited by science that a glance at a 
dowser at work sufficed to dispose of the thing as a 
myth.*) But in the testimony regarding physical medium- 
ship thus far, Mr. Holt well observes, there is, little war- 
rant for the supposition that the phenomena are due to’ 
spiritistic agency. “So far”, he says (Vol. I, page 163), 
™ we have really simply encountered nothing more than 
new modes of force. As far as concerns the merely 
kinetic side, the production of motion in masses or mole- 
cules, it seems already as well correlated with the other 
modes of force we know, as, say, the electro-magnetic mode 
was a century ago: for: 

(1) We know its source, which is the human organ- 
ism: for it is manifested only in the presence of specially 
endowed human beings, and never, so far as we know, in 
their absence.... 


(2) We know that it is a mode of chemical energy 
stored up in food and air, and is extracted from them 


by human beings, just as muscular and some kinds of 
intellectual force are. 


(3) We know approximately, that it is quantitatively 
transmuted from those possessing it: for their other modes 
of force are depleted in apparent, though not yet closely 
tested, proportion to the manifestations of this one. 

“So far as we have got, then, there is nothing more super- 
normal or ‘spiritual’ about the mode of force known as 
telekinetic, then about any other.” 

The notable point in the discussion of these phenomena 
is the quiet acceptance of such accounts as_ those of 
the author Bartlett as substantially worthy of — cre- 
dence. Fraud or mal-observation are not seriously consid- 
ered, though they were once mighty solvents. Yet Mr. 
Holt is neither credulous nor uncritical He makes his 


*This was the attitude manifested toward dowsing by the un- 
usually fair-minded John Fiske in his Myths and Myth-Makers. 
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stand, I take it, upon the ground of common sense, as 
did Andrew Lang in reviewing Mr. Podmore’s Studies in 
Psychical Research. Mr. Podmore, according to his well 
known wont, had laid about him lustily with “ hallucin- 
ation” and “mal-observation” in his criticism of Home and 
Crookes. To which Mr. Lang replied on one count, “If 
he [Mr. Podmore] is right, we have a new law of per- 
ception, ‘Podmore’s Law’, ‘percipients in an _ excited con- 
dition will see inanimate objects meandering with a mazy 
motion through the air.’” In conclusion, after a long dis- 
cussion, Mr. Lang says, “Therefore, either the events oc- 
curred as described, or fits of crazy perception, uniform in 
character, beset mankind, whether excited or not excited. 
Mr. Podmore is_ reduced, by facts, to the last form of 
explanation. It is calculated to stagger common sense.” 
Remembering how numerous men of science derided the 
fact of hypnotism, Mr. Holt doubtless feels, with respect 
to Crookes’ physical phenomena, quite indisposed to stagger. 
After all Descartes’ irony may be but sober truth! 

It is evident, however, that it is with the “mental” 
phenomena that Mr. Holt is most concerned and by which 
he was most impressed. In fact, I venture to fancy that 
had it not been for the latter reports of the English 
Society on the trances of Mrs. Piper and the automatic 
script of Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Holland, Mr. Holt’s book 
would never have been written and, likewise, that the 
whole matter of his first volume up to chapter XIX is 
really a foundation built largely after the rest of the 
house was in shape. Mr. Holt had a sitting years ago 
with Mrs. Piper and went away feeling that it was all 
assignable to telepathy, and, I infer, his interest waned. 
Then the Piper phenomena began to grow better and _ tele- 
pathy and chance seemed less and less vere cause. ‘Thus 
Mr. Holt’s desire to present the Piper phenomena chronolog- 
ically, so that the development of the “drama” may be 
clear, seems to have a double significance. He doubtless 
feels that, so presented, the Piper drama will have an _ op- 
portunity to affect the reader’s mind as it did his own 
and that the immensely detailed nature of the reports is 
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precisely what ought to carry a fair measure of conviction. 
Persistent, developing, purposive, and “intellectual” ‘phe- 
nomena are the most impressive, and, up to the present, 
they have been associated almost exclusively with a few 
mediums. 

To discuss in any detail Mr. Holt’s treatment of this 
great mass of material would be to write a book on it 
in turn. As_ respects the just selection of excerpts, the 
Piper case is certainly treated adequately within the limits 
of space. One cannot, for instance, reproduce with any 
satisfaction the report of Dr. Hyslop on the _ purported 
communications of his father unless these should be given 
at very great length. Perhaps this is equally true of the 
“cross-correspondence”” material. However it may be, I 
personally feel that the account of the elaborate and _per- 
suasive cross-correspondences is not only inadequate but, 
perhaps, misleading. This is no doubt inevitable if only 
thirteen pages are to be devoted to them. 

Taken by and large, however, Mr. Holt’s treatment is 
characterized by thoroughness, great fairness, shrewdness, 
and saving humor. An example or two must suffice to 
show Mr. Holt’s method and manner here. 

Professor A. Macalister, F. R. S. (Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
page O603ff.) had written to Mr. Myers of his sittings 
with Mrs. Piper in part as follows: “Mrs. Piper is not 
anesthetic during the so-called’ trance, and if you ask my 
private opinion it is that the whole thing is an imposture 
and a poor one”. Mr. Holt’s extended comment is: 

“Now as Mrs. Piper has been proved ‘anesthetic dur- 
ing the so-called trance’, several times by authorities at 
least as high as Professor Macalister (James being one), 
some question arises as to the value of the second opinion 
he states, and of the value of the opinions held on _ the 
whole subject by any excessively scientific person without 
enough mediumistic faculty, whatever that may be, to make 
a good sitter. 

“This somewhat strenuous observation calls for a word. 
I have already spoken of the advantage of a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the sitter. There seems to be 
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more in this than merely the greater liability of the sym- 
pathetic to be gulled, and I venture on a few suggestions 
of what the ‘more’ may be. 

“People in general, including sitters, fall into two classes: 
those of the intuitive, humanistic, and sympathetic make-up, 
and those of the calculating scientific, skeptical make-up — 
‘Platonists and Aristotelians’. The first group, I need 
hardly say, includes poets and most of those _ generally 
called philosophers — Socrates, Plato, and Goethe. The sec- 
ond group includes Aristotle, Bacon, and Spencer, all of 
whom the ‘high priori’ philosophers hardly admit to be 
philosophers at all..... 

“Now it is noticeable through the reports that scientific 
men, especially those devoted to the inorganic sciences, get 
very little out of the sittings, and are disposed to vote 
them all humbug. Sir Oliver Lodge is a marked excep- 
tion. Sir William Crookes and Sir William Barrett have 
devoted themselves mainly to the telekinetic phenomena..... 

“T am as far as possible from intimating that either 
class is superior to the other..... 

“Assuming the generalizations in the preceding paragraphs 
to be well founded, we might risk a much more uncertain 
one—that as truth is generally indicated first to the in- 
tuitive type of mind—Kant with the nebular hypothesis 
and Goethe with the relations of the vertebre to the 
skeleton and the leaves to the plant—so the free appear- 
ance of the phenomena of mediumship to the intuitive type 
of person, and the scant appearance to the scientific type, 
have a certain correspondence to Nature’s general ways, 
and so far raise a presumption that the phenomena are normal 
and deserve study. There may even be in this some 
color for presumptions going farther. 

“JT want, however, to guard against being supposed to 
rate intuition -higher than I do.....” 

Again, it will be seen, a decent respect for common 
sense. Not one of the least services, I conceive it, that 
Psychical Research may render to the world, including the 
world of Science, is a reformation of “scientific method” 
itself, and that, too, not away from but toward justification 
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of the conclusions of a plain mind examining things hum- 
bly and soberly. It is significant, in the light of the re- 
marks of Mr. Holt, for me to recall that one of America’s 
best known psychopathologists, who believes that “it ‘is all 
over at death”, concluded a long conversation which we 
had recently with a_ genial repetition of the statement: 
“The human mind is a damned poor instrument. I  won- 
der that we ever find out anything.” 

Another comment of Mr. Holt’s deserves citation. He 
is speaking of Hodgson’s account of the appearance of 
“G. P.” The whole matter may of course be found in 
Proceedings Vol. XIII, page 300ff. G. P. had said: “I 
answered part of that question [the part he answered was 
correct], but did not give the names of the other two 
people because it would be no test, because I told her 
|Mrs. Howard] the names of the other two in life, and 
as she knows them, if I was to give the names in_ her 
presence, they would. say. it was thought-transference. No, 
I shall reserve the two names to tell Hodgson some time 
when he is alone with me, because hie does not know 
them.” [All true.] 

The whole passage of Hodgson’s report must be borne 
in mind when one reads the following comment of Mr. 
Holt. He says: “A good deal of persistence and _ pur- 
pose and emotion in this kind of ‘telepathy’! But in the 
conservative search for non-spiritistic courses of the phe- 
nomena, a statement in Mrs. Howard’s absence would sim- 
ply be attributed to teloteropathy [defined by Mr. Holt as 
“telepathy from an unknown incarnate agent”| from her, 
as if she were present. It should be noted that during 
G. P.’s life, telepathy from the sitter had been reluctantly 
conceded as a defense against the spiritistic hypothesis, but 
it was not till after his death that teloteropathy from _per- 
sons at a distance* had been conceded; and it was_ not 
until 1909—seven years later, that James, one of the most 
steadfast holders of the conservative fort, in his report on 


*This redundancy of technical phraseology in the mouth of the 


author thereof is noteworthy. Cf. the definition of fteloteropathy 
just given. 
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the communications from Hodgson’s alleged spirit, admitted, 
as among the possible ‘sources other than R. H.’s_ sur- 
viving spirit for the veridical communications from _ the 
Hodgson control’, ‘access to some cosmic reservoir, where 
the memory of all mundane facts is stored and grouped 
around personal centers of association.’ 

“James had a subtler mind than mine or almost any- 
body’s. Mine is not subtle enough to be very seriously 
impressed by the difference between ‘memory of mundane 
facts stored and grouped around personal centers of asso- 
ciation’ and a_ surviving personality: and what difference 
does impress me, is pretty well filled up when, in addition 
to ‘the memory of mundane facts’, the ‘personal center’ 
also has ‘grouped around’ it, the initiative, response, re- 
partee and emotional and dramatic elements that, as shown 
not only by the G. P. control, but, years later, by the 
Hodgson control, and by hundreds of others, make a_ gal- 
lery of characters more vivid than those depicted by all 
the historians.” 

No account of a _ publication so considerable as is Mr. 
Holt’s would be complete without a word about what he 
thinks of the adequacy of the omnium-gatherum hypothesis 
of telepathy as an “explanation” of evidential matter. 
That he does not have a high regard for it, is clear, and 
that, too, after having formerly appreciated its force. Mr. 
Holt has had the hypothesis constantly in mind. Wherever 
it can be applied, he reminds the reader of it in a 
parenthesis or in direct commentary. It is, perhaps, by a 
slow process of attrition that he undermines confidence in 
its explanatory omnipotence. Applied to dozens of cases 
and to hundreds of incidents, as Mr. Holt tirelessly and 
calmly applies it, the “hypothesis” assumes in the course 
of half a thousand pages a curious, even comic, air. It 
becomes swollen and bloated, and finally well nigh loses all 
semblance to a “living” hypothesis. This is perhaps the 
acutest, as it is surely the most effective, argumentation 
that could be pursued. I do not mean that special plead- 
ing or easy ridicule is used, for such would be alien to 
Mr. Holt’s whole temper, but simply that, it would seem, 
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the devil is given more than his due and becomes, after 
a while, “fed up”. In the end, I think I may say, 
the most decisive considerations brought forward against the 
sufficiency of an all-embracing telepathic power are those 
from more or less “non-evidential” matter—the  by-play, 
the jest and repartee, the humor and affection, the per- 
sistence and the fundamental goodness, even high-minded- 
ness, of the communicators, and, not least of all, the un- 
expected gaps in the evidence, the confusion and the er- 
rors. The whole “drama” is simply in the last analysis 
most suggestive of personalities of our once living friends 
trying, through great difficulties, to communicate from a 
different condition of life to us, their fellow men. 

There remain to be noticed the foundation structure of 
Mr. Holt’s volumes and his theory of the Cosmic Soul. 

As a preliminary to his’ “uncorrelated knowledge” it is 
sought to be shown that the existence of an unknown 
universe is a corollary of the evolution of knowledge. 
But it is most difficult to see how this proof is_ fur- 
thered, even presumptively, by the text of the chapters on 
the evolution ‘of the body and of the soul, where _biolog- 
ical matter is mixed with discursive comments of the most 
varied sort. That some sort of evolution has been achieved 
we gladly concur; and that there are many _ wonderful 
things which make us pause and think; and that we have 
no reason to believe we know more than a minute frac- 
tion of the secrets of Nature. sut Mr. Holt seems to 
say something more than just this: he seems to imply 
that the unknown is somehow to be inferred as in accord 
with our aspirations and our hopes. From his data in 
these chapters it is scarcely too much to assert that such 
cannot at all be the inference. The basis of scientific 
“fact” is too slight, the argumentation too discursive and 
undirected, for any conclusion of this nature to emerge 
unless the reader be already disposed thereto. It is to 
be feared that here Mr. Holt’s colloquial and _ easy-going 
manner is shown to a most positive disadvantage; and 
that he thought to gain by a little “pure reason” what 
he later would establish only by fact—or at least that he 
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sought to anticipate this conclusion and to predispose the 
reader favorably. I do not say that cogent considerations 
cannot be found apart from “evidence” that make for a 
belief in a future life (I believe, indeed, that they can 
be) but that it is well to remark whence they come. 
They come from the very depths of inner experience and 
from realization of the belief in practice. The most that 
can be deduced from biological material concerning the pos- 
sibility’ of an unknown universe of the kind Mr. Holt 
appears to have in the back of his head when he writes 
of it as a corollary of the known, is the tentative con- 
clusion of M. Bergson in the famous ending of the third 
chapter of Creative Evolution: “The animal takes its stand 
on the plant, man _ bestrides animality, and the whole of 
humanity, in space and in time, is one immense army 
galloping beside and before and behind each of us in an 
overwhelming charge able to beat down every resistance 
and clear the most formidable obstacles, perhaps even 
death ”’.* 

Now it is significant that what Mr. Holt feels to be 
the momentous upshot of all the mass of evidence is not 
dissimilar to the conclusion of M. Bergson from _ biological 
data about the Life Force. M. Bergson catches glimpses 
of a puissant, creative impulse working through and_ in 
matter; Mr. Holt is carried from inland to the shores of 
a Cosmic Ocean of psychical or spiritual energy. The 
Ocean is a Soul, vaster inconceivably than our own, com- 
plexer by far and holding unimaginable things in its heart 
of hearts, yet akin to us and invading us at times with 
its power and _ revelation, in the joy of sunsets, in the 
happiness of love, and even in dreams and the _ troubled 
trance of mediumship. Mr. Balfour thought that all of 
fruitful in M. Bergson’s conception is expressible in “God” 
as well as “Life Force”: Mr. Holt will allow me, I am 
sure, the same _ privilege with respect to the ‘ Cosmic 
Soul”. In a sense neither Life Force, nor God, nor 
Cosmic Soul are “explanations” such as we seek in Psy- 


*The italics are mine. 
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chical Research; yet their explanatory value may grow 
plainer, if we continue to scrutinize the fact that we are 
brought up ever and again to “facts” and “laws” that 
do not seem to be like those of physical science. ‘“ Cos- 
mic Soul” or “God” may not explain why it is hard to 
“get names thro” a medium; but that these data should 
yield so grave a conclusion to a man of common_ sense 
and calm is a “fact” that should give long pause. 

' In conclusion I should like to point to a personal atti- 
tude of Mr. Holt’s which I take to be of umrealized im- 
portance. It is contained in a statement of his that gives 
his reasons for composing his work. “Behind all the 
apologia I have given,” he says, “is the fact that I 
have found the change from a disbelief in the survival of 
bodily death, so fruitful, intellectually as well as _ emotion- 
ally, that [ am prompted to do what I can to share it 
with others.” This personal testimony I conceive to be 
a “part of the record”. It is as “scientific” a fact, in my 
opinion, and as much to be taken into account, as is the fact 
that hydrogen peroxid breaks down readily into water and 
oxygen. If Psychical Research should be found in_ the 
end to yield similar results in the lives of numerous men; 
if it should bring more abundant life to men who _ believe 
that survival has been “scientifically demonstrated”, then an 
indirect “proof” will have been added which may be the 
crucial one. It is certain that men of intellectual integrity 
and conscience will ponder Mr. Holt’s apologia and_ will 
honor him for his perfect sincerity. 
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“ PHOTOGRAPHING THE INVISIBLE ”’.* 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


[A Review. ] 


THE subject of “spirit photography” has received no 
attention by the Society for Psychical Research since the 
publication by Mrs. Sidgwick of a reply to Mr. Alfred W. 
Wallace (Proceedings, Eng. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 268- 
289). It is quite possible that there has been nothing to 
justify investigation since that time. The present writer 
does not know, as he has had neither funds nor time to 
investigate a subject that should be investigated. The book 
of Mr. Coates justifies this investigation, whatever we may 
think of its contents and whether or not it supplies any 
evidence in them of anything anomalous. I have never seen 
any instance of alleged spirit photography until recently that 
even excited my curiosity, tho having no prejudices what- 
ever against the occurrence of such phenomena. Moreover 
I am not concerned in any case whether it be genuine 
spirit photography or not. I am not seeking miracles and 
I am not seeking to refute them when alleged. With 
means to investigate rightly I should be willing to listen 
to much that I cannot pay any attention to now. Hence 
I shall take up the present volume with an open mind 
and no bias for either side of this question which is sup- 
posed to be infested with so much fraud. 

I must say first, however, that I have no_ confidence 
in much of the talk about fraud, not because such a 


* Photographing the Invisible. By James Coates, Ph. D., 
F. A. S. Advanced Thought Publishing Company, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Chicago, Ill, and L. N. Fowler, 7 Imperial Arcade, Lud- 
gate Circus, London, E. C., England. 
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thing does not occur, but because the evidence adduced 
in many cases is not sufficient to prove it when you have 
to deal with so much hysteria in this problem. I have 
always felt, for instance, that critics of Stainton Moses 
never allowed sufficiently for his evident hysteria which 
might account for much as apparently genuine, done by 
himself all unconsicously. Some of the things done by 
Madame D’Esperance seemed to me to have been hysterical, 
tho done in exactly the same way that a fraud would do 
them. Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. I, pp. 609-611. 
This suspicion was abundantly confirmed by the case of 
Miss Burton, Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. V, and the 
poltergeist case of the young boy, Journal Am. S. P. R., 
Vol. VII, pp. 1-63. In such cases we find some _ things 
genuine, tho that genuineness may be limited to anomalous 
psychological phenomena, but sometimes extend to the super- 
normal. ' Alleged spirit photography should be _ investigated 
with the same patience and tolerant spirit. 

In reviewing Dr. Coates, books I shall have to look at 
it with a scientific and critical eye. I shall have to judge 
of it by a standard which, perhaps, Dr. Coates could not 
follow. The volume is by no means what the scientific 
man desires. It gives the facts very incompletely and 
hence cannot be expected to awaken the curiosity of the 
extreme critic of such phenomena. But there is evidence 
that Dr. Coates had not the means and that no publisher 
would undertake a_ scientific statement of the facts. At 
various points in the volume Dr. Coates indicates that more 
facts should be given, but it is evident that general readers 
would not be interested in scientific details, especially if 
they had no belief in the possibility of “spirit photography ” 
to start with. This is some apology for the book and 
there is more to defend its limitations. The object was 
not to satisfy the rigid critic in all matters, but to collect 
the most striking cases of alleged spirit photography and 
to give them as fair a hearing as the author could. He 
is not at all convinced that the photographs are any or all 
of discarnate spirits. He thinks some of them may be 
photographs of thoughts a view which coincides with the 
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hypothesis that many communications with the dead are 
telepathic hallucinations caused by the discarnate. But Dr. 
Coates is not sure of even this theory of thought photo- 
graphs. He thinks that this is the most plausible view to 
be taken of certain instances which cannot claim for a 
moment to be spirit photographs, and yet have at least 
plausible claims to being unusual and not ordinarily explic- 
able. This entitles the man to a _ respectful hearing, even 
tho we think there is no evidence for anything  super- 
normal in the phenomena told of in the volume. 

But whatever apologies are admissible the volume will 
have to be adjudged here from a severe standard and also 
entirely with reference to the question of evidence, not of 
the genuineness of the claims made. I shall first examine 
the weaker aspects of it, and take up the stronger after- 
wards. There will be occasion, also, to compare it with 
some things said by Mrs. Sidgwick. 

In the first place the volume is not put together as a 
scientific production should be. There is no adequate his- 
tory of the phenomena, in fact, no real history of any- 
thing. That, no doubt, was not possible with Dr. Coates’ 
limited means. But the critical student wants to know 
something about the subject in its past and especially the 
controversies that waged about it even among spiritualists 
themselves. The book is only a series of essays on special 
cases, and the details of the instances are often very 
inadequately reported. This may be no _ fault of Dr. 
Coates, as the present critic knows how difficult it is to 
get the average man or woman to report anything fully 
enough for any scientific interest. But this fault neverthe- 
less weakens the claim to the supernormal. Yet Dr. 
Coates, even in defective cases as well as those not so 
defective, has called attention to the incidents or charac- 
teristics that give them at least the interest of exciting 
curiosity. Besides there is too much ignoring of the ac- 
cusations against certain mediums. It is too readily as- 
sumed that the case against them need not be_ reviewed. 
When it is a case of defending the existence of genuine 
phenomena where fraud has been alleged and widely be- 
lieved, or even proved and confessed, it is highly incumbent 
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that the whole case be thoroughly reviewed on both sides. 
This is not done in the work of Dr. Coates. In_ this 
subject the appeal will have to be made to the intelligent 
classes or it will not receive as much attention as_ it 
deserves, even on the hypothesis of fraud, and _ certainly 
not on the hypothesis of hysterical accompaniments. Where 
no superficial claim to interesting phenomena can be made 
the reason for ascertaining whether there has been any 
hysteria may be too slight to involve time and _ expense. 
But the moment that the phenomena show no_ mechanical 
uniformity or suggest possibilities, the whole problem of the 
subconscious should be faced in such cases. No doubt Dr. 
Coates could not do this in merely covering the events 
that were historical and not present phenomena. But this 
apology does not remove the actual scientific defect of the 
results. I have no reason to believe that hysteria ever 
played any part in the phenomena, but I have so little 
confidence in the ordinary verdict of fraud that I should 
reserve my judgment on that until some evidence was 
found that hysteria was not present. 

There is another general remark of interest here. Readers 
will be inclined to listen patiently to incidents told of 
mediums about whom they know nothing, but will become 
exceedingly sceptical of the whole thing the moment they 
recognize any cases which they believe are addicted to 
fraud. Scarcely any one is exempt from this influence. 
He may go along. confidingly until he reaches a_ case 
where he knows thoroughly the reputation of the medium 
and if he feels either that this medium is doubtful or 
that there is definite proof of his or her fraud, he will 
ask the question whether the cases he does not know may 
be any better. In making this remark I have in mind 
the Bangs Sisters. Now I know nothing about these 
ladies except their public reputation. That reputation before 
the public is of the worst. I have no evidence that the 
public is either right or wrong. I have made no investiga- 
tion of them and have too little respect for the popular 
judgment to be influenced by it. So I am totally ignorant 
of their characters. But I cannot help feeling that this 
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condition of things should have been thoroughly canvassed 
before quoting work of these ladies. The general belief 
that fraud is the entire explanation of these phenomena is 
so strong that frank concessions must be made to it in 
our mode of treating any alleged phenomena associated 
with them. The very type of the phenomena creates sus- 
picion and when the conjurer duplicates them, or thinks he 
has done so, there is no easy apology for such cases. 
The chapter on the Bangs Sisters is one of the weakest 
in the volume. I can say that because I know what any 
defence of them has to face, and this is true, too, on the 
supposition that they are perfectly genuine, tho nothing has 
been done to attract the scientific mind to their work. | 
shall admit that the first two illustrations excite interest 
because of their apparent protection against fraud. but 
right here we face a fact which most reporters of such 
phenomena neglect to consider. It is the lack of authority 
to speak on such a question and the lack of trained 
- observation where we know trickery is easy. The story 
as told seems impressive and if told by a trained scientist 
would be more acceptable, because he would describe the 
facts with well-known tricks in mind. We are not sure 
that they are as fully described as is necessary to make 
them proof against doubt. We _ shall have occasion to 
illustrate this remark from concrete instances a little later. 

Now there is much in this volume subject to the keen 
criticism. We need to know whether the _ observations, 
especially in the case of the Bangs Sisters, whatever their 
real character, have been made in a way to_ perplex 
the scientific doubter. Men not acquainted with the trickery 
of prestidigitateurs in such phenomena must manifest more 
scepticism than do many observers, and in addition to this 
they should know that hysteria may produce all the phe- 
nomena in a natural way where you are absolutely con- 
vinced that there is no conscious fraud. There is no _ rea- 
son to believe that the Bangs Sisters are hysterics, so 
far as I know, and some of the facts are such as to 
make éven a critical man pause, tho he is not tempted 
to be convinced by them. He wants to see them repeated 
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by observers whose knowledge of the dangers protects his 
word against impeachment. 

Now before taking up _ specific illustrations from _ the 
book I should remark another feature of the whole. There is 
not enough said of the careers of such men as Mumler, 
Hudson and Buguet. They all had a reputation for fraud 
and Buguet confessed it, tho Dr. Coates says _ regarding 
the last something that might readily explain the confes- 
sion, a fact wholly omitted from Mrs. Sidgwick’s account; 
namely, that he was persecuted by the Catholic priests. 
This accusation against the priests should have been made 
good and the recognition of it as a claim of the spiritual- 
ists should have been stated by Mrs. Sidgwick, whether it 
has any value or not. There are two. sides to this 
problem, even when there is no evidence for the super- 
normal, and it is not a question of merely stating the 
sides, but of weighing the evidence for one or the other. 
When you are presenting as evidence the work of persons 
accused of fraud it is extremely important that you recog- 
nize the situation and protect the cases against any well 
founded suspicions. I think we shall often find both 
friends and antagonists of spirit photography very often 
right, and this without admitting the genuineness of the . 
photographs. This means that, until we secure a mass of 
evidence from authoritative scientists, the world which has 
been accustomed to relying on them and has no_ oppor- 
tunities for safe experiment of its own will follow’ the 
verdict of the sceptic. The fact is that this whole subject 
should receive a most searching historical examination with- 
out regard to either the truth or error of spirit photog- 
raphy. There has hitherto been as much prejudice on the 
part of opponents as on the part of believers. 

On the other hand there is a large merit in this book. 
Dr. Coates does not confine himself to alleged photographs 
of spirits. He has collated a number of instances which 
are not evidence of such phenomena, tho coming from the 
same sources as the alleged spirit photographs and we 
could hardly even think of a medium professing to give 
such photographs as producing things directly calculated to 
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produce scepticism of his claims. I refer to those “ psychic 
extras”, as Dr. Coates calls them, which are either of 
living persons or are of objects and not of the dead. 
There are instances in which not the slightest claim to 
being spirits can be made. I confess it has been these 
instances that interested me more than photographs of the 
dead. I should have no trouble in admitting the possi- 
bility of the latter, tho not at all convinced that it is a 
fact, but that photographs of objects could be taken that 
are not evidence of spirits on the one hand and _ perfectly 
absurd on the assumption of fraud is a_ statement cal- 
culated to excite curiosity. It will take much evidence to 
justify accepting them as genuine, but their similarity in 
character to alleged spirit photographs suggests an  explana- 
tion without supposing that they are of spirits, even tho 
we concede that the photographs had been  supernormally 
produced. Experiments on this subject have been conducted 
entirely too much with the expectation of proving a pre- 
conceived hypothesis and I have no doubt that, as _ usual, 
the experimenters have destroyed or ignored the best part 
of the evidence for their nature, and this too on _ the 
supposition that it was fraud. As they went into the 
work with spirits in mind they supposed any picture which 
had a living person in it or some object was prima _ facie 
evidence of fraud when it is quite possible that it was 
prima facie evidence of honesty and of some other ex- 
planation than the one _ preconceived. 

Let us take some special illustrations. I take first the 
picture of Mr. Dow and a_ deceased friend made _ by 
Mumler. Mr. Dow had an assistant, a lady, in his  print- 
ing establishment who seems to have been very friendly 
toward him. She died. Mr. Dow was in the presence 
of a medium a few days later and a _ message _ purported 
to come from her to him. He then went to Saratoga. 
150 miles distant, and saw another medium, a slate writer, 
and got the girl’s name on a slate with a message. He then 
had sittings with a lady once a week for three months, 
going to Saratoga for the purpose. During the course of 
them he asked if she was going to give him her picture 
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and she promised she would, but would not tell him when 
until the next week. The next week he was directed to 
Mumler in Boston whither he went and after several fail- 
ures to get anything the photographer thought he had one. 
While he had gone to develop it a medium, a Mrs. M., 
as_ stated in the account, came into the room and in a 
trance told him what the picture would be in detail. It 
turned out as_ stated. 

Now without making any accusations against Mumler, 
let us see how the critic, in the absence of any evidence 
one way or the other about Mumler, must look at the 
facts. We know. nothing about the character of the two 
mediums Mr. Dow saw in Saratoga. The slate writer is 
suspicious to start with, from the very nature of his 
methods. Then Mr. Dow has sittings with another for three 
months and indicates openly that he wants a picture. He 
is not told at once where to go, but a week later when 
the medium has had a chance to communicate with Mum- 
ler he is directed to him for the purpose. When _ the 
picture is taken, after some failures, which might be by- 
play, another medium about whom we know nothing from 
the narrative comes into the room and tells what the 
picture is like and it is assumed that she knew nothing 
about matters beforehand. 

Now all this may be very genuine, for all that I 
know, but it is not evidence. The man should never have 
betrayed his desire to any one. If he had _ gone to 
Mumler without being possibly known beforehand, the re- 
sult would have been more interesting on any theory. But 
neither he nor Dr. Coates has looked at the case with a 
view to a possible hypothesis of fraud. Dr. Coates thinks 
Mumler honest and he may be right, but he has not 
proved this. I will concede that the trial against him in 
the New York courts may have tended to vindicate him, 
but the result of that trial can be construed in a_ court 
of evidence only as a verdict of not proven in respect of 
guilt, not of proving him honest. Whether the subject is 
surrounded with as much fraud as the public supposes or 
not makes no difference. I do not believe there is as 
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much fraud as the public and the Society for Psychic 
Research suppose, but that is not the issue. In a_ sci- 
entific problem we have to prove honesty to start with, 
not for proving the genuineness of the phenomena, but for 
arousing interest. The proof must be such that even the 
worst kind of a fraud cannot be accused, and that it 
shall not be possible for him to commit it. 

There are many facts given by Dr. Coates tending to 
establish the honesty of Mumler, but there is not enough 
said to do this. We should have all the facts together 
regarding him and all the others that are the subject of 
his discussion. Of course, I understand Dr. Coates could 
not do this and I am speaking only as a scientific critic. 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s criticism, however, should have had more 
evidence for her negative judgment. She gives no evidence 
whatever that he was a fraud and the opinion of the 
people who charged him with it is not worth the paper 
on which it is printed unless it is better than what has 
been said about it by Mrs. Sidgwick. But all this makes 
no difference. The conditions are not present which would 
make this special picture evidential. 

One of the most interesting pictures mentioned is_ that 
of Stainton Moses. He had _ bethought himself that he 
might have his double taken while he was in a trance, 
having had some reason to believe it might be _ possible. 
So he made an arrangement with a friend to visit a 
spirit photographer in Paris while he, Mr. Moses, should 
go into a trance in London while the picture was_ being 
taken. The result was a photograph of Mr. Moses ap- 
pearing to be asleep. Dr. Coates does not narrate the 
full story, but the situation was one of great importance 
and it would seem from Dr. Coates’ account that it was 
rather conclusive. But when we turn to Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
account of it we find that Dr. Coates omitted to tell us 
very important facts bearing upon the evidential nature of 
the phenomenon. Dr. Coates does not tell us a _ word 
about the conditions of the experiment or the antecedents 
affecting its character. Mrs. Sidgwick notes this fact and 
insinuates that the photographer was actually told of the 
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intention of Mr. Gledstanes, Mr. Moses’ friend, and_ states 
definitely that Mr. Moses had had a sitting for a _photo- 
graph with this same medium at an earlier date. She does 
not give her evidence that the photographer was told the 
purpose of the sitting and in that respect her summary 
statement is nearly as defective as Dr. Coates’ evidence. 
But it is enough to make it imperative to have the whole 
case and to perform experiments in a much better manner. 
The photographer was Buguet who had been tried in the 
French Courts and convicted of fraud and _ confessed it. 
Whether the evidence and conviction or the confession were 
worth anything we do not know. Dr. Coates suggests 
reasonably that the prosecution was due to the church, but 
he does not prove this motive and it is very important 
that he should do so, when he suggests the view. But 
it makes no difference how honest he may actually have 
been. The critical man will not accept the result on that 
ground. The fact that Mr. Moses had _ previously been 
photographed by Buguet, and that he is here said to have told 
through his emissary what the object was, suggests that 
the old plate might have been tampered with in prepara- 
tion of the real photograph. There is nothing in Dr. 
Coates’ account to refute such an hypothesis. As the story 
is narrated the omissions make it impressive, but the mo- 
ment you know the real facts it weakens. 

I conceded that the other instance of photographing the 
living has more apparent weight. But here again I have 
only the narrative of Dr. Coates which may. be as defec- 
tive as that about Mr. Moses. The case was this. <A 
Count de Bullet had a photograph taken in Paris by this 
same Buguet and on it was the “double” of his sister 
living in Baltimore, U. S. A., an uncle, a friend, and one 
of his aunts. Inquiry showed that it was _ probable that 
his sister was asleep at the time. Accepting the narrative 
as told the question turns upon the identification of the 
sister, and we have no means of ascertaining whether that 
is reliable or not. The photographs are not published and 
readers cannot judge for themselves. 

Another illustration points in the same direction as_ the 
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above two instances; namely toward photographs that are 
not evidence of spirits and yet have the same_ superficial 
characteristics. A gentleman had desired to investigate spirit 
photography and took a sitting with Boursnell. He _ ex- 
pected to get the portrait of his wife and when the 
photographer announced that “a _ beautiful woman” was 
present he thought it was his wife, but when he saw the 
picture it was not his wife and he was at first puzzled 
to know what it meant. Some one present remarked that 
it looked like royalty and then the impression came _ to 
him that it was the Empress of Austria who had_ been 
assassinated. 

Now the gentleman had been deeply interested in a 
book shortly before which gave her biography and_ the 
account of her assassination. The cut in that book was 
here reproduced even to the cross hanging from her neck. 
He had often thought of her after reading the book. Now we 
have here a most interesting coincidence at least. We 
should want to know if this picture ever appeared before 
in the work of the photographer. It would not be probable 
that he should know anything about the pertinence of the 
face to this man and even if he did, he is not producing 
what usually comes. Besides the question of identity is 
raised and as the pictures have cuts here the reader may 
compare for himself. The cross cannot be seen in_ the 
cut, but it is said to be visible in the original. We may 
suppose, however, that, as the empress was. dead, _ the 
photographer assured himself of a deceased person put on 
the picture and may actually have made a copy of that 
very picture or cut of the Empress for general use. We 
have no evidence for this, but it would explain the coinci- 
dence which is not evidence enough of itself to prove that 
the picture was supernormal. Perhaps we could form a 
more favorable judgment if we had more facts, but as it 
stands the case is not evidence either for spirits or for 
the supernormal production of a picture in a_ book. 

Now the other side of the problem should be fairly 
treated here. There are plenty of illustrations in the vol- 
ume that are evidentially weak. Many are weaker than 
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those I have mentioned. But there are some that it is 
not so easy to explain. We must note some of them. I 
quote the first one in detail: 


London, 9/10/’09. 
My dear Mr. Coates: 


In August, I901, at a sitting in Glasgow with Mrs. Steven- 
son, to whom I was a complete stranger, the medium said 
“First comes to you a little girl with blue eyes. She has on 
a light holland dress, trimmed with braid, a kind of belt, and 
little shoes. She says she will show to you like that when 
you get back to London.” Then followed other descriptions 
which proved quite accurate. Soon after my return to London 
I had a sitting with Mr. R. Boursnell, taking my own plates 
and, being an amateur photographer, assisting in the develop- 
ment. A clairvoyant who accompanied me saw a little girl 
posing for her picture, and the plate when developed showed 
that my niece had kept the promise given in Glasgow. The 
dress and sash were remembered by her mother, with whom 
she has.since been photographed. About fourteen months later 
| was again at Mr. Boursnell’s, accompanied by a lady who 
is a fine clairvoyant. She noticed a little girl holding out 
her hand to me, and this was endorsed a moment later by 
Mr. Boursnell, who, on entering the room, said, “ Why, there 
is your little niece and she is holding out her hand to you. 
Be quite still and we will try to take her.” 

This photograph is an extraordinary one, as she has come 
in the same dress as_ before, with the folds only slightly 
altered, but the position of the arms and hands is quite differ- 
ent. This was on one of my marked plates and I assisted in 
the development. She had been taken with me on_ several 
other occasions and has materialized both in London and New 
York through four different mediums. The only portrait taken 
of her in earth life, about this age, is reproduced: the next 
one was about six years later. This is but one of the many 
instances known to me where the spirit friends have redeemed 
their promises, made in some cases thousands of miles distant 
through the wonderful gift possessed by Mr. Boursnell. His 
work is known in all parts of the world and has been of 
immense value in introducing and proving the truths of Spirit- 
ualism. 


H. BLACKWELL. 
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Now another “spirit photograph” was taken of the 
same child and a cut of it produced. Also as said in 
the above letter a cut of a photograph of the child in 
real life at the age represented in the “spirit photograph”. 
Now there are two points of interest in the case. First, 
Mr. Blackwell asserts that he had his own marked plates 
and assisted in their development. Second, the child stands 
in a different position in the second picture and her hands 
hang by her sides, whereas, in the first, they are folded 
together on her abdomen, and she looks in the opposite 
direction. No such interesting details are mentioned in the 
narratives of those already discussed. Here we have some 
crucial points mentioned and it will be hard to understand 
how trickery could be resorted to when Mr. _ Blackwell 
marked his plates and assisted in the development, unless 
we assume him to have been less observing and more 
stupid than these initial precautions would imply. He _ has 
carried out a most important condition for exciting interest. 
The cross reference and promise has no_ special weight, 
unless we impeach his testimony regarding the medium’s 
knowledge of him. We might suppose that she had com- 
municated the promise to Mr. Boursnell, as such com- 
munications are not unknown. But the change in_ position 
and in the hands would not be so easily accounted for. 

On the other hand, however, comparison of the two 
“spirit photographs” with the one of real life, as repre- 
sented in the printed cuts, does not show the resemblance 
that is desirable between the picture of the real child and 
the “spirit” child. Neither does the dress appear to be | 
the same. It is the same general type of dress, but is 
figured and the belt is different. This makes no difference, 
of course, because we can assume that the child in life 
might have been dressed as in the “spirit” picture. The 
mother seems to have identified the dress and sash. The 
resemblance between the two “spirit” pictures seems to be 
great enough to concede that the two pictures are from 
the same original, tho the cuts show a slight difference 
between the faces. Whether this is a fault of the repro- 
duction there is no means of telling, but the critic will 
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demand that this point should have been noticed and made 
clear by Dr. Coates. 

I assume here that the general conditions were satis- 
factory for giving us a satisfactory picture. I have wanted 
to concentrate attention on certain crucial incidents which 
we should know in all such cases. The development by 
the psychic’ or photographer who takes the picture should 
never be allowed in any case presented as evidence. Mr. 
Blackwell provided that precaution. But there may have 
been other things not done which would nullify the signi- 
ficance of this precaution. We do not know. ‘The story 
may not have been told in full. But the identification of 
the child in these pictures by those who had known her 
in life must have some weight, tho it is a point which 
requires good evidence against illusion. 

I shall copy another example. It is a_ statement by 
Mr. J. Traill Taylor. He was evidently very careful in 
his experiments. According to the statement of Dr. Coates, 
he had investigated the subject and could speak with some 
authority. The medium was Mr. Duguid. 


“My conditions,” says Mr. Taylor, “were exceedingly simple. 
They were that I should use my own camera and unopened 
packages of dry plates, purchased from dealers of repute, and 
that I should be excused from allowing a plate to go out of 
my own hand till after development, unless I felt otherwise 
disposed; but that, as I was to treat them as under suspicion, 
so must they treat me, and that every act I perform must 
be in the presence of two witnesses, nay, that I would set a 
watch upon my own camera in the guise of a duplicate one 
of the same focus—in other words, I would use a_ binocular 
stereoscopic camera and dictate all the conditions of the ope- 
ration. All this I was told was what they very strongly wished 
me to do, as they desired to know the truth and that only. 
There were present during one or the other of the evenings 
when the trials were made representatives of various schools 
of thought, including a clergyman of the Church of England; 
a practitioner of the healing art, who is a Fellow of two 
learned societies; a gentleman who graduated in the Hall of 
Science, in the days of the late Charles Bradlaugh; two ex- 
tremely hard headed Glasgow merchants, gentlemen of com- 
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mercial eminence and probity; our host, his wife, the medium, 
and myself. Dr. G. was the first sitter, and, for a _ reason 
known to myself, I used a monocular camera. I myself took 
the plate out of a packet just previously ripped up under the 
surveillance of my two detectives. I placed the slide in my 
pocket, and exposed it by ‘magnesium ribbon, which I held in 
my own hand, keeping one eye as it were on the sitter, and 
the other on the camera. There was no background. I my- 
self took the plate from the dark slide, and under the eyes 
of the two detectives, placed it in the developing dish. Be- 
tween the camera and the sitter, a female figure was devel- 
oped, rather in a more pronounced form than that of the 
sitter. The lens was a portrait one of short focus; the fig- 
ure, being somewhat in front of the sitter, was  proportion- 
ately larger in dimensions. I do not recognize her or any of 
the other figures I obtained, as being like any one I know, 
and from my point of view, that of a mere investigator and 
experimentalist, not caring whether the psychic subject were 
embodied or disembodied. 

“Many experiments of like nature followed; on some _ plates 
were abnormal appearances; on others none. All this time, 
Mr. D., the medium, during the exposure of the plates, was 
quite inactive. If the precautions I took during all the ex- 
periments are thought to have been imperfect or incomplete, | 
pray of you to point them out. 

“The psychic figures behaved badly. Some were in_ focus, 
others not so; some were lighted from the right, while the 
sitter was so from the left; some were comely, others not so; 
some monopolized the major portion of the plate, quite obliter- 
ating the material sitters; others were as if in an atrociously 
badly vignetted portrait, or one cut oval out of a_ photograph 
by a can opener, or equally badly clipped out, were held up 
behind the sitter. 

“It is due to the psychic entities to say that whatever was 
produced on one half the stereoscopic plates was reproduced on 
the other, alike good or bad in definition. But, on careful 
examination of one which was rather better than the other, | 
deduce this fact that the impressing spirit form was not con- 
sentaneous with that of the sitter. This I consider an im- 
portant discovery. I carefully examined one in the _ stereoscope, 
and found that while the two sitters were stereoscopic per Se, 
the psychic figure was absolutely flat. I also found that the 
psychic figure was at least a millimetre higher up in one than 
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the other. Now as both had been simultaneously exposed, it 
follows to a demonstration that, altho both were correctly 
placed vertically in relation to the particular sitter behind whom 
the figure appeared, and not so, horizontally, this figure had 
not only mot been impressed on the plate simultaneously with 
the two gentlemen forming the group, but had _ not _ been 
formed by the lens at all, and that, therefore, the psychic 
image might be produced without a camera. I think that this 
is a fair deduction. But still the question obtrudes: How 
came these figures there? I again assert that the plates were 
not tampered with by either myself or any one present. Are 
they crystallizations of thought? Have lens and light really 
nothing to do with their formation? The whole subject was 
mysterious enough on the hypothesis of an _ invisible _ spirit, 
whether a thought projection or an actual spirit, being really 
there in the vicinity of the sitter, but it is now a_ thousand 
times more so. There are plenty of Tycho Brahes capable of 
supplying the details of observations, but who is to be the 
Kepler that will from such observations evolve a law by which 
that can be satisfactorily explained.” 


This is a much stronger instance than the previous one. 
The medium cannot be implicated in the result without 
suspecting or accusing the reporter of extraordinary illusions 
and errors. We may suspect the narrator of lying, but 
that is a cheap way of evading the issue and any one 
who advances such an hypothesis must give evidence. We 
found in other cases that the honesty of the reporter could 
be accepted and there is no reason here to resort to 
lying. That would be to concede that the facts could not 
be otherwise explained. It is always open to accuse the 
narrator of any story of lying. But in this subject we 
are simply asking for explanations on the assumption that 
the reporter is at least trying to tell the truth. I con- 
cede that we are not obliged to explain anything, but 
critics usually assume the duty or right to explain facts 
rather than admit the supernormal, and _ hence in_ phe- 
nomena of this kind we are asking them to treat the 
whole class from the same point of view and this is to 


ignore the suspicion of lying unless there is positive evi- 
dence for it. 
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We may say that plates were substituted without the 
observers noticing it. But this hypothesis must also pro- 
vide evidence for itself. The process of taking the pictures 
is well described, and the conditions present whose absence 
in other cases forms the basis of doubt. The case at 
least offers a reason for pausing and for further investiga- 
gation. I concede that, if it were the only instance on 
record, we should have reason to doubt more firmly, but 
with many anomalous phenomena of the kind, and with 
both physical and psychical science showing us every day 
a vast universe of phenomena which the past generation 
declared to be impossible the only honest thing to do is 
to investigate. 

The appearance of one or more “psychic extras” on 
the plates recalls what we published in the case of Mlle. 
Tomezyk by Dr. Ochorovicz (Journal, Vol. V, pp. 678-721). 
It is one of those things that has hitherto been regarded 
as an indication of fraud, but it may turn out to be a 
mark of genuine phenomena, however explained. I _ need 
not comment at length on the case. All that I want to 
have kept in mind is that the experiment was a good one 
and we may wait for the accumulation of many similar 
cases by other experimenters before making up our minds 
on either side of the controversy. But I shall not listen 
to the objection from impossibility. That argument has 
been advanced against too many things in physical science 
which were shown to be facts to pay any attention to it 
save as the characteristic of an unscientific mind: 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett, the theosophist, reports a_ similar 
instance in his own experience with Mr. Boursnell. His 
report is brief. It was a reply to an inquiry by Dr. 
Coates. 


59 Jermyn St., London, Sept. 1, Igro. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your letter of the 2oth ult. I send you a 
photograph done by Boursnell, but on a _ plate of my _ own, 
taken from a new packet, opened by myself in his dark room, 
and put by me into a dark slide and used in a camera I 
have examined which was certainly free from tricks. I sat as 
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you see—went back with Boursnell into the dark room and 


saw the plate developed. I do not see how I could be 
cheated under these conditions. 


Yours very truly, 
A. P. SINNETT. 


We might suppose in this instance that the background 
on which the photograph was taken had some chemically formed 
figure that would be invisible to the eye and that would 
yet affect the plate. 1 do not know that such _ things 
occur or are possible, but experiment should be made with 
that possibility in view. Such a_ phenomenon has its 
analogy in the figures made of phosphorescent paint used 
by conjurers and not visible in ordinary daylight, but 
visible in darkness. This objection, however, does _ not 
apply to the experiments of Mr. Taylor, because the re- 
sult would have been mechanically uniform. Mr. Sinnett’s 
instance should have been repeated. 

Dr. Coates presents a large number of instances from 
the work of Mr. Wyllie in the United States. I once 
saw Mr. Wyllie myself and tried to have an experiment 
with him. But I could not get the camera I desired, he 
having consented to my using my own. I had no time 
to remain in Los Angeles long enough to get what I 
wanted. sut_ in my talk with him I saw no _ indications 
of a dishonest man. He was in every respect one of 
those modest men whom you would not suspect and _ this 
seems to have been the impression of all who met him. 
His own brothers, one of whom I know personally, had 
complete confidence in his character. He would have had 
to be an arch deceiver concealed under the mask of all 
that goes to suggest honesty to have kept his real char- 
acter from his intimate friends and relatives. I do _ not 
know enough to say that he either was or was not honest, 
but I do know enough to say that the burden of proof 
rests with the man who raises the question, while such 
evidence as exists is in the man’s favor. 

There have been statements made that Mr. Wyllie had 
explained how he did his work by trickery in a confession 
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and that he had always to hold the plate near his hand 
which had on it a _ chemically prepared image, invisible, 
that produced the “spirit” image on the plate. We _ have 
no evidence whatever that he had ever confessed or ex- 
plained how his work was done. The man who made it 
should have been made responsible for the statement and 
if pictures can be taken by chemically prepared and_ invisi- 
ble images on the hand held near the plate the  phe- 
nomenon ought to have been duplicated readily enough. | 
do not know enough about photography and chemistry to 
affirm or deny such a fact, and as we are not here con- 
cerned with the fact, but weighing evidence, it makes no 
difference whether it is possible or not. Sut =oif = Mr. 
Wyllie had done any such things as alleged above, rumor 
and gossip should not have been the only evidence of the 
fact. In one set of experiments where the hand was 
used it was examined and nothing found on it. 

Dr. Coates gives one photograph by Dr. Charles Hall 
Cook which was taken by the latter in the presence of 
Mr. Wyllie, and it is a very suggestive example, whatever 
doubts we may entertain about its genuineness. I have had 
correspondence with Dr. Cook myself and have in’ my 
own files this special case as reported by Dr. Coates. Dr. 
Cook has experimented much with “spirit photography ” 
and from his account of the work one would suppose 
that he was a_ reasonably careful experimenter. The _fol- 
lowing is the account given by Dr. Coates: 


“In the summer of t1g01 I conducted a series of twelve 
experiments in Psychic Photography with Mr. Edward Wyllie, 
507-13 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal, U.S. A. Mr. 
Wyllie granted me the use of his gallery, dark room, camera, 
and all accessories, and unhesitatingly complied with all the 
conditions I  prescribed—all this gratis on the part of Mr. 
Wyllie. The photographic 4x6 plates I myself provided, being 
a box purchased from a regular dealer for the trade. This 
box of plates was always either kept in my coat pocket or 
inaccessible except to myself. The developing work was done 
at different galleries, except in three instances, when Mr. Wyllie 
assisted by my request, but sufficient precaution was taken to 
prevent the possibility of exchanging plates. 
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“Before every trial I made a thorough examination of Mr. 
Wyllie’s camera, lens, plate-holder, background and all acces- 
sories. I made no arrangement or engagement with Mr. Wyllie 
at any time for a succeeding experiment; in fact I did not 
know whether I should make another. 

“Nine of the twelve experiments were successful, i. e. in- 
visible faces, forms and other phenomena effects, appeared upon 
the plates besides the sitter. (The prints referred to were sent 
to me for inspection. —J. C.) 


EXPERIMENTS 1 AND 2. 


“In the first two successful experiments, June 25 and 26, 
Mr. J. H. Disler, a capable investigator and experienced pho- 
tographer, assisted me. Mr. Disler and I made a most critical 
and through examination of Mr. Wyllie’s camera, lens, back- 
ground and all accessories. Mr. Wyllie at no time came in 
contact with them, but stood at one side as. a spectator, in 
the custody of special witnesses. On one plate there was the 
appearance of a ‘bright spot’ or ‘spot of light’ resembling a 


cube-shaped diamond, near the elbow of my right arm, emitting 
rays of light in lateral directions. On the other plate there 
was a phantasmal face, blurred and splotched on the upper 


part of my vest, with the forehead partly hidden under my 
collar. 


EXPERIMENT 3. 


“In the third experiment, June 27, Mr. Wyllie acted as 
photographer, on my request, and did only what I asked him 
to do. While the conditions of this experiment were, by rea- 
son of my most careful observation and direct knowledge of 
them, as satisfactory-—-even more so—as those of the preced- 
ing ones, yet the result of the experiment and the develop- 
ments of evidential facts that followed later on have proved 
it to be superior to all other experiments that I have made. 

“After Mr. Wyllie made an exposure upon me, we retired 
to the dark room and I watched the developing process, and 
saw coming out on the plate an object or face before the 
face of the sitter [Dr. Cook] became visible. It became more 


clearly defined as the developing process was nearing com- 
pletion. 
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“Returning to the gallery room, as Mr. Wyllie held the 
negative up before the window, I saw on it a face that was 
very distinct, even more so than my own. Comparing it with 
that of the preceding experiment, we saw that it was the 
same face that had appeared upon the plate the day before. 
It covered my left shoulder, extended upon my breast and was 
“larger and much more distinct than the first attempt, with ad- 
ditional accompaniments, flowing and wavy hair, encircled with 
a halo or luminous radiance, star-shaped flower or lily in the 
hair, just above the forehead, and symbolic representations of 
a cross and heart below the face. 


RECOGNITION. 


“Aside from the conditions under which these experiments 
1, 2 and 3 were made, I quote from my original notes, which 
were written out in full on the third day after the experi- 
ment, 1. e. June 30, 1900, and attested under the seal of legal 
authority. This affidavit was also inserted in an extended re- 
port on Psychic Photography, afterwards made to the Society 
for Psychical Research. It is as follows: 

““This face I recognized as that of the young lady or 
girl whom I first met in the month of September of the year 
1866, as a student of Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
We were classmates at that institution and passed two years 
of student life together. Her home was at Higginsport, on the 
banks of the Ohio, twenty miles above my old home. She 
passed into the other life about four years after the short 
period of our student life together, that is, in 1873. The 
name is Flora Loudon. 

“*State of California, County of Los Angeles. 
“* William Loudon, being first duly sworn, deposes: 

“*Being in Los Angeles, Cal., about the 7th of May, 1905, 
as an idle visitor, I chanced to see a _ posted handbill an- 
nouncing that Dr. Cook would deliver a lecture that evening 
on “ Psychical Research”. 

“*T had never up to that time known Dr. Cook, but at- 
tracted by the nature of the subject announced, I went to 
hear the lecture. 

“*During the course of his lecture, the doctor exhibited a 
number of stereopticon views of pictures purporting to be 
photographs of human forms that were at the time they were 
caught by the photographic plate entirely invisible to the eye. 
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“*Among these pictures was one which I distinctly recog- 
nized as that of Flora Loudon, who died more than _ thirty 
years ago. Her death occurred shortly after her return from 
Washington, D. C., where she had been with her grandfather, 
General Loudon, to witness the ceremonies of the inauguration 
of General Grant as President of the United States. 


“*“She was my niece, and during all her life I was in 
her company very often, and knew her intimately, and hence 
am able to aver, from my own personal knowledge, that afore- 
said photograph bears a most striking resemblance to the original, 
as I knew her near the time of her decease. 


““So far as I know there was never during the life of 
Flora Loudon a photograph of her, with such symbols as are 
seen on said photograph, shown me by Dr. Cook. 


““WILLIAM LOUDON. 


“*Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day. 


“*EDWARD G. KUSTER, 
“*“Notary Public in and for Los Angeles Co., Cal.’” 


TESTIMONY 2. 


“On the same day (May 29th) that Mr. Loudon made the 
affidavit, I met his wife who, examining the psychic photo- 
graph, said—‘Yes, it looks like Flora.’ Mr. Loudon explained 
that Mrs. Loudon was his second wife and had had but slight 
opportunity to know his niece. But Mrs. Loudon’s_ recognition 
was from a different point of view from that of her husband. 
She said: ‘It resembles very much a picture I once saw of 
her. Several days after this (July 3d), referring to a picture 
of Flora she had seen many years ago, Mrs. Loudon said, 
‘I took occasion to examine and study the face carefully, as 
I thought it resembled a daughter of mine.’ Several days 
later (July 23d), describing her resemblance of the picture she 
had seen many years ago, Mrs. Loudon said, ‘The picture I 
referred to was taken of Flora when—I think she was about 
16 at the time—her hair was down on the forehead and the 
face a front view—just the one you have. I think it was 


in the possession of her (Flora’s) grandmother at Georgetown, 
Ohio.’ 
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TESTIMONY 3. 
FLora’s PHOTOGRAPH. 


“In reply to a letter to surviving members of the Loudon 
family at Georgetown, Ohio, they sent me a_ photograph of 
Flora Loudon (the only one obtainable). It had ‘May, 1872’, 
on the back of it. This photograph was taken of her at the 
age of 22, six years after I knew her in 1866-7 as a class- 
mate at Antioch College. Altho the lapse of six years at that 
period of life in a woman usually works a great change, and 
altho the position of the sitter in the photograph is different 
from that of the psychic one—the former being a side view 
and the latter a front view—comparing the two faces, Mr. 
Loudon repeatedly affirmed that the psychic photograph was ‘an 
excellent likeness of Flora.’ 


TESTIMONY OF THE SYMBOLS. 


“The symbols in the psychic photograph are pronounced in 
size and distinctness. These are, star-shaped flower or lily in 
the hair, just above the forehead, cross and heart below the 
face. Mrs. Loudon observed that the flowers in Flora’s hair 
were five in number, had five points and were of the same 
form or shape as the flower in the psychic photograph. There 
are in Flora’s photograph five small or miniature flowers in 
her hair, above the left ear, and near the top of her head; 
they have five points and are of a star shape or form like 
a lily. The large flower in the hair of the psychic photo- 
graph, just above the forehead, has five points, resembling a 
star or lily, and is of the same shape or form as the minia- 
ture flowers in Flora’s photograph. 

“Also there is in Flora’s photograph, among the ornaments 
on her person, a small or miniature cross, fastened to the 
center portion of her breast. This cross serves both as an 
ornament and a pin-holder, to which are attached her watch 
chain and another chain holding a ring. Examining them under 
a magnifying glass, there is plainly to be seen a strong re- 
semblance between the cross on her breast and the cross in 
the psychic photograph—indeed a _ striking resemblance. The 
cross on her breast is Roman in design, and so too is the 
cross in the psychic photograph. They are alike in design and 
in the same _ position. 
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“Comparing the symbols and ornaments of both photographs, 
the only difference is their size. The cross on her breast is 
a miniature compared with the cross in the psychic photo- 
graph, just as the flowers or lilies in her hair are miniatures 
compared with the large shaped flower or lily in the psychic 
photograph.” 


This story will have to be largely taken on its own 
recognizance. It is not presented here as_ evidence, but 
as Dr. Cook’s own statement. Looking at the incident, as 
a whole, however, the first objection of the critic would 
be the possibility of Mr. Wyllie’s having secured the pic- 
ture of Flora Loudon and prepared something for any 
emergency. But this objection has to meet the difficulties 
of the conditions under which the picture was taken. It 
seems that Mr. Wyllie had nothing to do with that. Be- 
sides it should be remarked for such a critic that Mr. 
Wyllie, if he be assumed responsible for the result, did 
not reproduce the five flowers in the original, nor did he 
reproduce the watch chain. The case then falls back upon 
the identification and the suspicion of illusion on the part 
of Dr. Cook and the Loudons. They have the advantage 
in that matter, as the original photograph is not repro- 
duced for comparison, as perhaps it should have been 
done. But it is a_ striking fact that the face or picture 
of a friend, dead thirty years and thus in time and 
space remotely connected with Dr. Cook and Mr. Wyllie, 
should in this casual way be reproduced under the condi- 
tions described. From what I know of Mr. Wyllie and 
his poverty and simple arrangements for work I should 
not expect him to be prepared for any such emergency. 
[It is true that Dr. Cook was probably well known as 
interested in psychic photography. But the conditions under 
which the picture was taken are against attaching any 
weight to the hypothesis of Mr. Wryllie’s preparation, and 
so the question of wrong statement about the facts and 
allied objections would have to be raised. This objection 
would be based upon the incredibility or impossibility of 
the facts. But I am not influenced by any such supposi- 
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tion as this. That is the thing to be proved. We may 
well hesitate, in the face of ordinary experience, to accept 
any such claims as are involved, but when science is of 
empirical facts, impossibilities can never be assumed or 
affirmed,’ except in contradictions of the strict kind and 
there is no contradiction here except between an a_ priori 
limitation of experience and the alleged facts. In an 
empirical problem that a priori limitation of experience is 
not admissible. So the case is open with all its diffi- 
culties. The experiment is at least an interesting one and 
challenges scientific attention on the part of all who are 
not dogmatic “ sceptics”. 

Even the phenomenon of photographic thoughts, whether 
of the dead or the living, does not frighten me, tho | 
confess that such a thing as photographing a thought of 
any one to me more inoredible than photographing the 
dead. The thing that suggests this idea, tho it is not 
sufficient evidence here even of its possibility, is not only 
the present instance, but several others even more striking 
of the kind in the volume. The curious thing is that 
it is the picture and the details of an actual photograph 
that is obtained, tho that is. altered in certain’ minor 
incidents, and not the supposed Flora Loudon that is 
photographed. That circumstance is the fact which suggests 
fraud, only it is curious that you should get the _ identifi- 
able face, assuming no illusion on the part of the in- 
formants, and not get the flowers as they were in the 
original either as to number or place. Besides the con- 
ditions under which the picture is taken seem to exclude 
such an hypothesis. All in all the incident presents an 
interesting perplexity for any theory, and I do not feel 
called upon to decide any issue. It will take long and 
multiplied experiment to settle such a problem. The utmost 
that can be said of the case is that it invites scrutiny 
and experiment either for corroboration or for refutation of 
the suggestions made by it. There may be some very 
simple explanation of such incidents if we knew all the 
facts. In the absence of further knowledge of such in 
the present instance we can only offer a non possumus 
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to any explanation and be content with a suspense of 
judgment. Others may be able to do more than I can. 
I have no _ fool hypotheses to advance in such _ cases, 
whether on the side of the normal or the supernormal, 
unless I can give adequate evidence in their support, and 
it takes wiser men than I am to cope with such things. 
A very good case is reported by a Robert Whiteford 
who was a _ scoffing disbeliever and a practical photographer 
as well as a merchant of materials for photographers. He 
accepted the offer to try an experiment with Mr. Wyllie 
in Scotland and made an _ excellent set of experiments 
coming away convinced that the picture was genuine, how- 
ever you explained it. I shall not give details here. 
Mr. Morse, who is the editor of “The Two Worlds” 
had a sitting with Mr. Wyllie and got a face which was 
wholly unrecognizable to him. An impression came to him 
that, if he would take it home, it would be_ recognized. 
When he showed it to his daughter, who is _ clairvoyant, 
she at once recognized it as her guide whom she _ had 
often seen clairvoyantly, but had never known when living. 
To eliminate illusion, the picture was sent to a medium 
in London with whom Miss Morse had had sittings and 
the medium at once, after a little reflection, recognized the 
face as one he had seen when Miss Morse had _ her 
sittings with him. If we can trust the recognition of both 
Miss Morse and the medium the cross reference is an 
excellent one. But the possibility of illusion on the part 
of Miss Morse is not the primary difficulty for the sceptic. 
We want to know exactly how the experiment was_per- 
formed with the London psychic. It seems, according to 
the account, that it was not Miss Morse that went to the 
psychic, but her father. He was to say nothing to the 
psychic about the picture, but simply to show it to him. 
The result was as_ indicated. Sut as it was Mr. Morse 
that presented it the sceptic might say that a lucky guess 
might suffice in the case. It should have been an _ entire 
stranger that took the picture. Of course the parties had 
confidence in the psychic and were satisfying themselves 
and not performing a scientific experiment. But it is un- 
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fortunate that it was not made as_ scientifically as was 
possible. 

There is another of some interest. A Mrs. Grant had 
a sitting with Mr. Wyllie and hoped to get a picture of 
a person not named. Instead she got one of her son 
Alex of whom she had never taken a photograph. He 
was three and a half years of age when he died and 
the photograph was taken twenty-six years after his death. 
She said nothing about it and showed the photograph to a 
friend who was not a Spiritualist. She simply remarked 
to the friend that she had been having a picture taken 
and handed it to her friend without comment. The friend 
replied: “Oh! that is litthe Alex with his smiling face. 
How did you get that?” The hair in the picture’ was 
cut exactly as it had been done during his fever, according 
to the testimony of Mrs. Grant. The objection that will 
have to be raised to this instance must be based on the 
liabilities of illusion in identification, but as the lady who 
sat for the photograph had not expected it there was no 
bias to start with in her judgment and the friend who 
did not believe in Spiritualism had no bias to _ influence 
her, so that the coincidence has at least some _ value. 

Dr. Coates mentions a number of photographs which he 
calls “ Psychographs” and by this term he means pictures 
taken without an exposure, some in complete darkness. If 
the conditions for them were test ones they eliminate cer- 
tain hypotheses of fraud effectually, tho they may involve 
others. I shall not review them here. I am_ concerned 
only with the photographs, whatever their explanation. There 
is no doubt that many of them are exceedingly interesting, 
and especially those which are clearly not photographs of 
spirits. They open up a _ wide field of hypothesis which 
the believers is telepathy might do well to investigate and 
push to the utmost. Dr. Coates is right in calling atten- 
tion to their coincidence with the peculiarities of many 
apparitions, a fact that tends to prove them genuine. 

Dr. Coates is puzzled by certain reversed figures in the 
work of Mr. Wyllie, and the fact was used as an argu- 
ment against this photographer. I shall not enter into a 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published 
under this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it 
has been furnished by an apparently contributor whose name is 
given unless withheld by his own request. 


The, present case of finding a dead body is from the 
records of Dr. Hodgson. It may be compared with two 
others published in our records. One of them was by 
Professor James (Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. I, pp. 
221-236), and the other by Professor Gardiner, tho the 
work was done by a friend of his (Journal Am. S. P. R., 
Vol. IV, pp. 447-464). The date of the occurrence is not 
as clear as it should be. The implication is that it was the 
same year as the narrative, 1890. But the facts as_ stated 
make this more than doubtful. The printed story puts the 
drowning on February 4th without naming the year and 
puts the recovery of the body on April 3d, and the letter 
of Mr. Rood, written February 26th, 1890, states that the 
“drowning was some time ago” and one would naturally 
infer that it was the same year. But as his letter, im- 
plying the discovery of the body was on April 3d, it 
would thus have been written before the discovery. Hence 
the event must have occurred prior to 1890. The printed 
account does not name the year and apparently there was 
no attempt by Dr. Hodgson to ascertain the date of the 
incident. 

Inquiry of the Titusville Herald, of ‘Titusville, Pa., 
brings the information that the drowning was on _ Feb. 
4th, 1883; so that Mr. Rood’s record was made_ seven 
years afterward. A_ flood had undermined the bridge on 
which the boys stood and it collapsed. 

I call attention to the interesting error in the name 
by Mr. Rood. His memory seems to have retained some 
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of the sounds of letters, but not the correct name. Is it 
possible that similar errors occur in real or alleged com- 
munication with the dead. Cf. “Pierce” and “Dice” in 
my own Piper Report, Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. 
XVI, pp. 94, 102, 103, 459, 463 and Index. I do not 
think it probable that the same causes apply to this latter 
incident, as it is complicated with phonetic considerations 
in the subconscious processes of the psychic, but they at 
least simulate the error of memory on the part of the 
present reporter. 

It is unfortunate that the clergyman could not have 
written out a detailed account of his experience. He seems 
to have been conscious of many incidents that would doubt- 
less have been important in the psychological aspect of his 
experience—J. H. H. 


REXFORD PIERCE CASE. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1890. 
To 
Richard Hodgson, Esq., 
No. 5 Boylston Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir :— 

The second instance is much easier of investigation. 

In Titusville, Pa. lives a Mrs. Rice, whose young. son 
(aged about I0 years) was drowned some time ago during a 
freshet in Oil Creek. The entire town turned out to look 
for the body, but after a fortnight’s unsuccessful effort the 
search was abandoned. Weeks afterward a clergyman living in 
Meadville, Pa. (40 miles distant), wrote to Mrs. Rice that he 
had had a remarkable dream in which he saw the body of 
her boy caught in some bushes at a certain bend in Oil 
Creek, 4 miles from ‘Titusville. The clergyman had never been 
there, and did not know whether such a_ bend existed, but 
offered to lead a party there if Mrs. Rice so desired. He 
begged the bereaved mother not to allow her hopes to be 
raised too much, for his dream might not amount to anything; 
but it affected him so strongly that after a week’s consider- 
ation he had thought it best to communicate with her. Mrs. 
Rice at once implored the minister to do as he_ suggested. 
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The next day he led a party of gentlemen through the tangled 
forest bordering Oil Creek some 3 or 4 miles. Suddenly, when 
upon the summit of a hill, the minister exclaimed, —“ There’s 
the old tree standing alone—the one I saw in my dream! 
The body is to the northeast of it among those bushes.” ‘They 
hurried to the spot, and found there the boy’s body. 

Mrs. Rice still lives in Titusville, Pa. If you wish to in- 
vestigate this communicate with Mrs. R. M. Streeter, wife of 
the Sup’t. of Schools for that district. She is a woman of 
great judgment, education and culture, a member of 
and the Meridian Clubs of New York, and is to be_ relied 
upon absolutely. [ do not think it would be wise to write 
directly to Mrs. Rice, who is an uneducated woman. But Mrs. 
Streeter can doubtless gain all particulars from her, and put 
you in communication with the clergyman (whose name I 
lost) and with members of the searching party who accom- 
panied him. It would be well to mention my name to Mrs. 
Streeter (whom I know intimately), for I might be able to 
find the clergyman (if he has removed from Meadville) through 
correspondents of The Press. 

I am exceedingly interested in your Society, and am anxious 
to see your reports and other documents. If you wish for 
any more cases of hallucination, etc., I may be able to furnish 
them. Would you kindly let me know the result of investi- 


gating the above instances, in case you take them into con- 
sideration ? 


Sorosis 


have 


Very truly yours, 


HENRY E. ROOD. 


Titusville, Pa., 
Mar. 3, 1890. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sir:—I am sorry that I cannot give you the _ infor- 
mation you desire, but I can at least put you in communica- 
tion with the proper person. 

The father of the drowned boy was Mr. Rexford Pierce 
(not Rice, as your letter called him), and a letter to him 
would probably elicit all the facts. If there should be any 
objection to such a mode of procedure, I should think the 
editor of our little paper, Mr. H. C. Bloss, of the Titusville 
Herald, might furnish you with the facts. I was ill at the 
time, and treated the whole thing, as it was reported, as a 
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mere cock-and-bull story, and so paid no attention to the de- 
tails. I have heard it spoken of many times since, however, 
as a bona fide physical phenomenon,—but I have never heard 
it from the participators in the affair, as I have scarcely any 
acquaintance with them. 

Very sincerely yours, 

LUCIA O. STREETER. 


Titusville, Pa., March 12th, 18go. 
Richard Hodgson, Esaqr., 

Dear Sir:—Your letter and circular received, and contents 
noted. Inclosed is a statement published by the Rev. W. H. 
Hover after finding the body of my son John. Mr. Hover 
is a Methodist minister of good standing in the Erie Confer- 
ence. 

What he says in regard to finding the body is all true. 

Please return this paper of Mr. Hover’s, and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
REXFORD PIERCE. 


The following is a signed paper by the Rev. W. H. 
Hover himself, and apparently printed by himself. If it 
was printed anywhere else this account is a_ reprint.— 
James H. Hystop. 


THE FINDING OF THE BODY OF JOHN PIERCE. 


Quite a sensation was created in the city of Titusville on 
April 3, by the finding of the body of John Pierce, who, 
with Ephraim Robinson, Jr., was drowned by the falling of a 
bridge over Oil Creek on February 4. 

The body of Robinson was found a few days later, after 
having floated twenty miles, between the Center Street bridge 
and the covered railroad bridge, in Oil City. 

For two long and weary months the parents and friends of 
John Pierce have anxiously searched for his remains; no time 
or expense had been spared, and hope had almost failed, when 
the Lord in his goodness and mercy, restored his remains to 
the heart-stricken parents and friends. 

Since I have providentially become connected with the mat- 
ter, and especially as it has gone the rounds of the _ press 
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that I had a dream which led to the finding of the body, I 
feel constrained to make some explanation of the matter as 
it occurs to me. 

I make this statement for the cause of truth and humanity. 

I have always found the Word of God to be “a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my path,” when taken and 
trusted. I have many times been delivered from trouble by 
following this guide, and have found the God which it reveals 
to be “a very present help in trouble,” and long since learned 
to cast my care upon him. 

Upon hearing of the sad accident, I thought of it as sor- 
rowful in the extreme, and I offered a prayer that God would 
comfort those sorrow-stricken hearts, and I knew that the only 
earthly comfort they could have, would be that the bodies 
might be found, that they might pay the last tribute of re- 
spect and love, and lay them away beside their friends. Some 
said that it was more than probable that they would not be 
found. I said, “Can this be?” Then was brought to my 
mind the word which says, ‘“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son,” and also, “The God of Heaven revealeth secrets.” Then 
I prayed, “Lord, show those heart-stricken parents where their 
boys may be found.” As my thoughts lingered upon the mat- 
ter the impression was made upon my mind that the body of 
Ephraim Robinson was near to a bridge, and that John Pierce 
was on a flat piece of ground, nearly, or quite, covered with 
ice. 

The impression was so vivid that I could not rid my mind 
of it, and I remarked to my wife and afterward to others 
that I believed, with an opportunity to search, I could find 
those boys. 

My impression was confirmed by every circumstance in the 
case that came to my _ knowledge, especially the finding of 
Robinson’s body as indicated. I had not yet thought that | 
should take any part or be in any way God’s agent in find- 
ing the bodies. Still I had a desire to comfort the afflicted, 
and to see the place where they should be found to see it 
there was any truth in my impression, not realizing that God 
was leading me in a way that I knew not. 

My wife thought that I ought to go and _ search, while 
some laughed at the idea. Other difficulties presented them- 
selves. For instance, it would take time that I, thought I 
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could not spare, and means that I had not at command, and 
the spirit of the adversary suggested many doubts and _ specu- 
lations that annoyed me. 

As time passed on, and the search still proved unsuccessful, 
I appointed several times to go and search, but each time 
something intervened to prevent my going. 

Having occasion to be at Mr. Dixon’s, in Titusville, the 
conversation, as was natural, turned upon the question whether 
John Pierce had been found, when I made mention of my 
impression. Mr. Dixon related it to Mr. Rexford Pierce, who 
sent an invitation for me to come and see him, which I did 
on March 26. On the next day we drove down to the Jersey 
Flats, and made some explorations, but the ground being cov- 
ered with snow, the search was abandoned until more _ favor- 
able weather. 

While passing the place where the body was afterward 
found, I remarked that I wished to examine that flat, pro- 
viding the body was not found before the opportunity should 
be granted me. 

On April 3, one week later, Mr. Pierce and I resumed the 
search about 9 o'clock. Passing down along the bank of the 
creek on the flats above mentioned, when directly opposite to 
where the body was found, I remarked, “This looks natural.” 
A few minutes later, at 10 a. m., Mr. Pierce said, ‘“ There 
he is!” Said I, “Those words have been ringing in my 
ears all morning.” Then I turned my eyes in the direction 
that he indicated, when I saw the body, being about four rods 
distant. In a few seconds we _ stood beside it, when Mr. 
Pierce exclaimed, “My own dear boy,” and I exclaimed, “ Glory 
be to God who is the revealer of secrets.” 

I can give you no adequate idea of the flood of satisfac- 
tion which lighted up the countenance of that father who had 
not ceased to search for his boy whenever he could during 
those weary months, and had little hope of finding him on 
that piece of ground; for, as he frequently said during the 
morning, “This has all been very thoroughly searched;” and 
had it not been for my impression he would not have gone 
there that day. 

That a great many questions arise in the skeptical mind is 
evident from the number that have already been directed to 
me; for instance: “Why did you not go immediately and 
search?” In reply I may say that the time, or God’s time, 
had not come, for apparently that ground had been covered 
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with ice until a very short time before; and then _ infidelity 
had not yet exhausted its skill. A spiritualist remarked a_ short 
time before the discovery, that he could not be found, for he 
had conversed with John, and he did not know where his 
body was. Hopeful search had not yet been abandoned in that 
place. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. “If God directed 
you, why did you not go directly to the place?” In answer 
[ would say, when God works with human instrumentalities he 
works according to human knowledge and understanding. Only 
an impression of the appearance of the locality was upon my 
mind, and of course it was necessary to search for that local- 
ity. We did go very directly, only being gone from the house 
about an hour, the distance being about a _ mile. 

The question is asked, “Well, what was it? Was it a 
dream?” I answer, it was not, although God may in dreams 
as in a thousand other ways reveal his will to man, for He 
has all power in Heaven and in earth. 

Was it a day-dream? A day-dream implies a vain fancy 
or speculation. It was no vain fancy, for my impression was 
verified in every respect. 

Was it clairvoyance? It was not, for I was not in a mes- 
meric state. 

No; it was the revealing and leading of the Divine Spirit. 
Jesus says, “He shall take of mine, and shall show it unto 
you;” and “If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 


W. H. HOVER. 


On examination of this record I wrote to parties named 
for further information. The following are the _ replies 
received : 


Diamond, Pa., February 15th, 1912. 


Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—My husband was a lifelong neighbor of the 
Pierce family. He was standing at the end of the bridge 
over Oil Creek when it collapsed, carrying the boys with it, 
and tried in vain to rescue them. He was with the search- 
ing party who brought the Robinson boy back from Oil City. 
He also assisted in an unsuccessful search for the Pierce boy. 
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After some weeks, when it was about given up that he 
would ever be found, Rev. Hover, who was then located at 
Sunville, a small country village about 12 miles from Titus- 
ville, and who at that time had never seen the Pierce family, 
nor the place where their son was afterward found, had what 
he called a vision of the place where the body was. This so 
impressed him that he drove to Titusville, called on the Pierces, 
and telling them what he had seen, the father of the boy 
accompanied him to a _ place which Mr. Hover recognized, 
where they found the boy. 

There is only one member of the Pierce family now living, 
and he is in California. I understand that Rev. Hover lives 
near Fredonia, N. Y. If you can get into communication with 
him, he, of course, can tell you all that is known of the 
strange circumstance. 

Very truly, 
MRS. W. H. HIRST. 


Titusville Route 79, Feb. 15th, 1912. 
Mr. J. H. Hyslop: 

I saw your request in the Titusville Morning Herald for 
information concerning the finding of the Pierce boy’s body 
that was drowned Sunday morning, Feb. 4th, 1883, while on 
his way to Sabbath School. 

His body was found April 3rd by his father and Rev. W. 
H. Hover. It was not a dream that led Rev. Hover to 
search for the body. He never saw the Pierce family nor 
knew anything about them. When he read the account of the 
searching for the body and of the boy’s aged mother she 
would be reconciled if only his body would be restored to 
them. He knelt down and prayed with his whole heart that 
the Lord would restore the body and as he prayed the ground 
passed before him where the body lay. This was some two 
or three weeks before they found the body. He was at our 
house and said if the snow went off he would go and _ look. 

When he went back Mr. Pierce went with him and as 
they were searching, he said this is not the place, across 
over there looks like the ground where I think we will find 
him. When they went where they directed, the father came 
onto the body more than half covered with sand and _ ice. 

Rev. Hover called at our house on his return home and 
told us the story. He said he could not account for the 
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knowledge of finding the body, only as a direct answer to 
prayer. If you will write Reverend W. H. Hover, Fredonia, 
N. Y., he can give you more information than I can. He is 
a superannuated Methodist minister. 
Respectfully yours, 
MRS. JAS. H. ALCAM. 


No reply to inquiries of Mr. Hover came and _ there 
was nothing to indicate whether he was living or dead.— 
James H. Hystop. 


An inquiry was addressed by me to the Titusville 
Herald and received on the date of February 13th, 1912, 
and was published in that paper on the same date, asking 
for further information regarding the incidents connected 
with the drowning of the Pierce boy. On February 20th 
the same paper published the following further story by 
one of its readers about the Rev. Hover’s vision and the 
discovery of the body. It seems to represent some _per- 
sonal knowledge of the writer—James H. Hys top. 


The following letter received at this office gives another 
version of the story of the finding of the body of the son 
of Rexford Pierce, who was drowned when the South Franklin 


street bridge collapsed on Feb. 4, 1883, during the memorable 
flood of that year: 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

Dear Sir:—Rev. W. H. Hover, a member of the Erie con- 
ference, then stationed at Sumnville, Venango county, Pa., was 
the name of the “dreamer.” It was not a dream, however, 
but a vision which came to him during his waking hours. 
The writer heard Rev. Hover relate the circumstances that led 
to the discovery of the body and this article is written as he 
told it. A similar account appeared in the MHerald at the 
time of the tragedy. 

He, like many others, had read in the papers the account 
of the drowning of the boys. He was a stranger to the 
Pierces, but being of a sympathetic nature the sad affair seemed 
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to have made a profound impression upon his mind as_ the 
weeks passed away and the boy was not found. One day, 
about two months after the accident, while at prayer in his 
study, happening to think of the case, he offered up a petition 
asking God to restore the dead boy to his parents, little think- 
ing that he himself would be chosen to carry his request into 
effect. 


He said that almost instantly the walls of the room seemed 
to vanish away, and in their place he saw a level field or 
meadow with a clump of bushes growing on it, beside of 
which lay the dead boy. Although Rev. Hover had never seen 
the boy when living yet he seemed to know that it was he. 
When the vision had left him he went at once and told his 
wife what he had seen. She advised him to go at once and 
tell the boy’s family. This he shrunk from doing at first, as 
he was a stranger to them and feared they might not believe 
him. Besides, he did not know where the place was _ located 
that he had seen. Thought it might be far down the Alle- 
gheny river. However, having occasion to go to Titusville a 
few days afterward he called at the Pierce home with the 
result that Mr. Pierce went with him and together they began 
the search. They had not gone far when Rev. Hover said, 
“This looks like the place,” and, walking to a clump of 
bushes, the body was found near them. The finding of the 
boy’s body aroused intense interest throughout the country, and 
especially among the clergymen of Titusville, both Protestant 
and Catholic. All were eager to hear Hover’s story, and fairly 
besieged him with inquiries. Rev. Hover was a modest, unas- 
suming man with apparently no desire for notoriety. He be- 
lieved that his vision was a _ direct answer to prayer and 
would say so now if living. This seemed to be the _ belief 
of the people at the time it occurred. It was revealed to him 
because he had been earnest in his desire to have the boy’s 
body restored. 

Rev. Hover passed away only a few months ago while’ 
serving the church at some point on the shore of Lake Erie 
in Chautauqua county, N. Y. 

A READER. 


The following is a reply by the Rev. W. H. Hover 
to a letter by Dr. Hodgson—James H. Hystop. 
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Polk, Venango Co., Pa., April 26, ’go. 
Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sir:—Yours of 22nd at hand, as also the circulars. 
In reply permit me to say that with my circular and this 
limited space it would be impossible to give you a full under- 
standing of my experience on that very memorable occasion: 
for language is inadequate to express all that I experienced 
then. Again there are many things that might throw light 
upon the subject to you that in this limited space I could 
not mention or it might be that I would mention the unim- 
portant and leave out the important items. 

I will state that up to the time when the accident oc- 
curred I was wholly unacquainted with the parties concerned 
or the locality where the body was found. 

I shall be willing to answer any inquiry that may be made 
providing it does not take too much time. I have very many 
cares and much work to do. Yet I desire to aid in the im- 
portant work in which you are engaged and will do all that 
I am able towards this end. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. H. HOVER. 


Dr. Hodgson then wrote a number of queries to Mr. 
Hover and they, with his replies are given below.—JAMEs 
H. Hystop. 


Boston, Mass., April 28th, 1890. 
Rev. W. H. Hover, 

Dear Sir:—We are much indebted by your kind reply of 
April 26th to our enquiry. 

Did the impression, as to the whereabouts of the body, 
come to you in your ordinary waking state? Answer. Yes, sir. 

Did it come to you as a mental picture? A. Answer. Yes. 

Was it externalized in the form of an _ hallucination? An- 
swer. Not with my understanding of the term. 

Am I right in understanding that the scene conveyed only 
the immediate environment of the body, and not the exact spot, 
in such a way as to enable you to go directly to it? An- 
swer. That is about right. 

Did you mention your impression that the body of Ephraim 
Robinson was near to a bridge to any person before it was 
actually discovered in that position? Yes, sir. 
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Perhaps you could kindly answer the above questions on this 
letter and return it to me. 


Thank you very much for the circular which you _ kindly 
have sent me. 
Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD HODGSON. 


P. S. Have you had any other similar experiences? Answer. 

Yes, sir, in kind. 

With pleasure I answer your enquiries, though brief accept 
as is difficult for me to write it out, not knowing exactly 
what you most desire to know, though most of the questions 
are very plain. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. H. HOVER. 


Polk, June 6, 1890. 
Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sir:—Your Ist: “Can the statements be obtained of 
the persons to whom you mentioned your impression that the 
body of Ephraim Robinson was near to a bridge before it was 
actually discovered in that position?” 


I answer that I cannot remember to whom I mentioned it. 
If I were in the locality where I then lived I think I could 
find them, though I made no record of their names. 

2nd: “Could you kindly make a brief statement of your 
other similar experiences?” 


Yes, sir. In November, 1858, my first wife was very seri- 
ously ill. The Dr. expected serious doubts as to her recovery, 
which caused great grief and anxiety on our part. I said 
can this be? I went to the word of God in prayer and re- 
ceived such a clear impression that she would recover that I 
went immediately to her mother and others who stood by and 
told them that she would get well, and I was not disappointed. 


In the winter of 1875, I was holding a series of revival 
meetings at Harmonsburg, had continued for several weeks, con- 
tending against great opposition. I became deeply interested in 
the case that seemed hopeless. I had four miles to travel to 
get home. One evening I felt greatly depressed. I tried to 
think of the promise of God to his workmen and prayed for 
light, which came so positive that I could not doubt it in the 
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least that we would succeed, and nearly 100 souls were con- 
verted before the meetings closed. 
Respectfully, 
W. H. HOVER. 
P.S. Mrs. Hover remembers distinctly with regard to the first 
question. 


Polk, June 19, 18go. 
Richard Hodgson, 
Dear Sir:—Yours of toth inst. at hand, and contents noted. 
In reply—Mrs. Hover will write you as requested, with re- 
gard to my impression in reference to the position of the 
body of Ephraim Robinson. 
You enquire, “Have you ever had impressions of the kind 
that you describe which were not verified?” 
Ans. To the best of my recollection, I have never been 
disappointed. 
* ok * * * * * * * 
If you will write to Rev. A. J. Merchant, Franklin, Ven- 
ango Co., Pa. he will give some of his experience. 
Cordially, 
W. H. HOVER. 


Polk, June 19th, 1890. 
Richard Hodgson, 

Sir:— You want me to say in my own words what I 
know about Mr. Hover’s impression. 

As I never expected to have to say anything about it, I 
did not fix it in my memory; but Mr. Hover talked to me 
about it soon after, and before the body was found, and _ told 
me that Ephraim Robinson would be found near to a _ bridge, 
also that John Pierce would be found on a flat piece of 
ground. 

S. G. HOVER. 





Book Review. 


REVIEW 


Prayer. What it is and What it Does. By the Rev. Sam- 
vEL McComs, D. D. (Harper and Brothers. New 
York.) 


The interest of this little book grows out of its rela- 
tion to the Emmanuel Movement, as the author is one of 
the leaders in that movement. The book does not directly 
bear upon the scientific problem of psychic research. Yet 
we may say that when the influence of psychic research 
is once felt on religion, then the question of prayer will 
come up again with an interest that has not been felt 
during the agnostic period of science. The book recalls 
what Myers said in his Human Personality about prayer, 
implying that we should some day scientifically recognize its 
value. There is no attempt in this little volume to treat 
of that aspect of it: the main purpose is to defend the 
importance of prayer as an act of soul. There is dis- 
crimination in regard to the kind of prayer that can be 
supposed to have any efficacy at all and the defence of it 
proceeds from the religious point of view from which 
prayer is conceived. The book is written rather after the 
manner of the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, tho, 
of course, not in his quaint style nor in the free-thinking 
mood of that author. But it is up to date in its use 
of authors, many of whom are not orthodox in type, as 
is the present author. 

I imagine that the whole problem of prayer is as much 
misunderstood by the sceptic as by the believer. Whether 
it has any value or not will depend upon the point of 
view from which it is urged—as either a duty or a sat- 
isfaction. If we are to claim its importance for those 
who have not felt it, some verification or test should be 
accessible in defence. That is why Tyndall demanded that 
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it be put to a scientific test. If it have only a_ sub- 
jective value, then it can not be scientifically verified. 
Much of the praying done by clergymen is manifestly out 
of reason and it is this sort of thing that raises the 
question of its efficacy. But the author regards prayer as 
the embodiment of aspirations and ideals which half an- 
swer themselves and in this way there would be no dis- 
pute as to their value. Besides, he recognizes that many 
prayers are not voluntarily produced or artificial things. 
They are the instinctive yearnings of the heart and as 
such cannot be made to order. If this view of prayer 
were the one always taken by religion, I doubt if the 
controversy about it would ever have originated: it is the 
attempt to put emotional aspirations on the level of social 


and artificial petitions that has caused all the dispute with 
science. 








